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Though The Shoemaker's Holiday was not produced at 
the Fortune, the intimate connexion between Dekkor 
and the theatre in Golden Lane makes it fitting that this 
drawing should serve as a frontispiece. The artist’s 
sketch, based mainly upon the well-known reconstruc¬ 
tion by W. H. Godfrey, but with added features from 
ihe illustration on the title-page of Roxana, is an attempt 
to show a play 'in action’. The picture is, of course, a 
composite one, and aims at illustrating the characteristic 
features of the Elizabethan theatre. Here you may see 
the ’yard’, with its bustling audience of commoners 
standing on three sides of the stage, the galleries for 
the more well-to-do, and the stools on the stage for tho 
■gallants’; the stage {43 feet wide at the Fortune) and 
used, according to tho action, as a front stage (open to 
the heavens), a middle stage (roofed over), a small rear 
stage (within the arras), and an upper stage (on the 
balcony); the tiring-house; the wooden-turret, above, 
from which a trumpeter announced tho opening of tho 
play; aud the flag flying as a sign that the performance 
was ’on*. 
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INTRODUCTION 


LIFE OF THOMAS DOCKER 


Exact lcccuds of the life o£ Dokkci «ui* too *■( mty to 
enable tis to neonstnul his enuu with any {net tilt in It 
may be infernal, with some show of lea.im, that lit* W.l. 
born m London about 1570, aiul that lie 1 m lunged to a 
family which was of Dutch ongm It nuy lott ho I>e 
surmised that he spud, lus youth among t thou unround 
mgs whuli lie dismbes with such intimate knowlulgi in 
lm plays—that lovvi 1 mnldloilass smnty ul whuh the 
ciaftsman and tlu utisan played tin it sluidy pait • in the 
full-blooded life ot l h/aln than London 
'lilt* hist mention of him a* an aitlhoi appeal 1 in 
Ileuslowe’s 1 I)iaiy untlei tlu date, Jauuuy 1 so,, aftet 
which, foi a penod ol live 01 si\ ycais, Ihue .lie fnipunt 
refoiencts to piynuut. made 1 to ‘Mi 1 He ku L ’ lot the 
manusrnpts of plays will tut by lum .1 If 01 111 lonjunt turn 
with otluts As it ii pus able to tint in the Piu\ the 
titles of about Unity plays in the wilting ol whn h IV Itla 1 
was contuned, it is chat that he w.u .1 will 1 tabti hid 
favouiile among the baud of dianiati.l. who winti lot the 
Rose and the 1 otlune theatus, undti the tu magi mi lit 
of the enUrptising Iltnslowt and In, fimout on in law, 
Ed waul Alhyu Of these plays, some ate < utliph Ulv lo t, 
of otheis only the ttllos suivive, but thue still it mam 
enough to enable us to mogni/c 1111 hem, (It ipitetlu multi 
ofetudity inevitably asmti.drd with the Unity out pom mgs 
of a wotking playwright stimulated mainly by note, uty, a 
dramatic genius ol no mean Older 
To this early penod belong lus best known play* Old 
Fotlunalus, a lonnuitic toinuly in whit h DekKet shows lut 
gifts 0/ poetical fancy, belongs to the 'lame yent us the 
realistic comedy of contempot.uy nunneis, l ht 'ihofiuaht\ 
Holiday To this penod also belong 1 Salttama t,%, 11 
pungent tetort in .1 muily vein to the stinging 111 ve. live 


> Philip Henslowe, this tu it 1 nglishman to m ike a fat time out of 
the thcatie, was the builder .mil in maps of the Arne, the I orlunt, null 
th tHopt the famous acioi, t diva id Alkyn, muriiisi bit stentfaiwhirr 
and jollied him lu bli theutnud ventuus. 
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which Ben Jonson had poured upon him—and others—in 
The Poetaster. 

After 1604, his plays appeared at longer intervals, for 
manifold other literary activities shared his earlier devotion 
to the stage. Of the plays of this period that are extant, 
the majority were written—as was the frequent custom of 
the time—in collaboration with other dramatists. With 
Webster, he wrote Westward Hot and Northward Hot two 
lively comedies which contain realistic pictures of con¬ 
temporary life; with Middleton, The Roaring Girl', with 
Massinger, The Virgin Martyr, with Ford, The Witch of 
Edmonton ; while from his own unaided pen came Match 
Me in London and The Wonder of a Kingdom, 

His main resource during this later period was the writing 
of prose. Pamphlets and tracts, varying in subject from 
the realistic descriptions of the shady side of Elizabethan 
life in The Bellman of London to the beautiful devotional 
exercises in The Four Birds of Noah's Ark, show a prose 
style which was, at its best, clear, simple and direct. These 
prose works are all enormously interesting because of the 
wealth of material they supply for the reconstruction of 
the social life of the period. Particularly is this true of 
The Gull's Horn Book {1609), a brilliant satire in which the 
author offers ironical guidance to a ‘Gallant’ of the time, 
how he should behave himself in Tavern and Playhouse 
and elsewhere in polite society. 

These and a host of other works of all descriptions bear 
witness to a 'copious industry' which, to the mind of 
Webster, ‘placed Master Dekkcr beside Master Shakespeare'. 
'I have been a Priest in Apollo’s Temple many years,' 
Dekker says, rather wearily, in a dedication to a work 
published in 1631. True that his long and industrious service 
was induced, for the most part, by pressing need, and that 
he wrote, as some one has said, 'with the printer’s devil 
and the bailiff always at his elbow’. For despite his prolific 
activity, he was no stranger to poverty and ill-fortuno. 
Even as early as 1598, we find that Henslowe advanced 
forty shillings to discharge him from 'tho Counter in the 
Poultry', where he had been lodged for debt. Here, perhaps, 
we find the key to both his character and to his work. 
A careless, shiftless nature, which landed him in prison 
on more than one occasion, reflects itself in his writings 
by a lack of persistence and resolution, which prevented 
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him. from producing the dramatic masterpiece of which his 
early work gave such suro promise. 


THE SHOEMAKER'S HOLIDAY 
DATE 

The Diary of Hcnslowc records that he advanced three 
pounds ‘to bye a boocke called the Gentle Craft of Thomas 
Dickers’ on the 15th of July, 1599. 1 The play was probably 
produced at the Hose in the early autumn of the same year 
by the actors of the Lord Admiral. Two of Dclcker's plays 
were given the honour of command performances at Court 
during the Christmas season— Old Fnrtunatus being played 
on December 27, 1599, and The Shoemaker's Holiday on 
the following January 1. The Shoemaker's Holiday was first 
published in 1600. 

SOURCE 

Deklcer appears to have been very largely indebted to a 
series of stories compiled by one, Thomas Deloney, a 
writer of ballads and broadsides In his later life, Deloney 
turned his attention to prose romances, compounded in 
tho main out of a modicum of history, mixed with a great 
deal of tradition, and piccod out, whore necessary, by his 
own imagination. Amongst them, the most interesting is 
the collection of Shoemaker siories, published in 1598, 
under tho title of The Gentle Craft A Three of these stories 
are so obviously the raw material—sometimes the very raw 
material—from which Pekker fashioned his play in the 
following year, that it is well to consider the content of the 
Deloney narrative in some detail. 

In his introductory 'Discourse' we read that it is the 
author's purpose to set forth 'many matters of Delight.... 
Shewing what famous men have been Shoomakers in time 
past in this land, with their worthy deeds and great 
Hospitality’, and to declare tho cause why the Gentle Craft 

' There is a record of a payment made to Dekker on tho previous 
May 30, for his share in another play, It would seem likely, therefore, 
that The Shoemaker’s IMHay was written, or at least completed, 
botweon May and July 1590. 

* For the comploto story the reader is referred to The Works of Thomas 
Deloney. Ed, Mann (Clarendon Press). 
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has been so named, ‘and also how the Proverb first grew: 
A Shoomaker’s son is a Prince born’. 

The first of the stories is that of Si. Hugh, 'a son unto 
the renowned King of Powis, a noble Briton born, who 
loved the fair virgin, Winifred'. But the beautiful maid, 
who bad received the Christian faith, ‘forsook all manner 
of earthly pomp 1 , and would have naught to do with 
Prince Hugh, whereupon he, despite his noble birth, took 
up his abode in the house of a shoemaker and wrought at 
that trade for the space of one whole year. When, however, 
he heard that his love had been condemned to die for her 
faith, he returned to her and ‘at length ho was clapt up in 
prison' with her. While he was in prison, the journeymen 
shoemakers with whom he had consorted, visited him with 
so much kindness that, a few days be Coro his death, he 
made a song in their commendation, and gave to them 
‘the fair title of the Gentle Craft’. And after his death, 
the shoemakers stole away St. Hugh's bones, and, because 
of the especial virtue that was in them, 'made working 
tools thereof, which ever since have been called St. Hugh’s 
bones’. 

The second story, Crispin and Crispianus, has a more 
direct bearing on the plot of our play. Let the headings 
of the Deloney narrative speak for themselves. 

'How Crispianus and his brother Crispin, the two sons 
of the King of Logria, through the cruelty of the tyrant 
Maximinus, were fain in disguised manner to seek for their 
lives’ safety, and how they were entertaiued by a shoemaker 
in Faversham.' 

(Here the two princes remained for some years, becoming 
so expert in the Gentle Craft that their master was promoted 
to be the Emperor's shoemaker.) 

‘How the Emperor’s fair daughter Ursula fell in love 
with young Crispin coming with shoes to the Court; and 
how in the end they were secvctly married.* 

‘How Crispianus was prest to the wars, and how ho fought 
with Iphicratis, the renowned General of the Persians, who 
made war upon the Frenclunon,’ 

(The Persian General invading France! Oh, Deloney! 

When the General of the Gauls taunted Iphicratis with 
his lowly birth—'Never think that the son of a Shoemaker 
shall bend our neck to a servilo yoke'—tho Persian General 
retorted, ‘Thou shalt understand that a Shoemaker’s son 
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is a Prince born; his fortune made him so, and thou shalt 
find no loss,’) 

'How fair Ursula came before her father with Crispin, 
who was joyfully received by him, and in the end had his 
good will to confirm the marriage betwixt them; whereupon 
there was great joy on both sides. And the shoemakers, 
in honour of the happy day, made a joyful song.’ 

It is evident that Dekker’s ‘noble’ shoemaker, Lacy, in 
finding that 

‘The Gentle Craft is fittest, then. 

For poor, distressed gentlemen,’ 

was only imitating the princely precedents of St. Hugh, 
and of Crispin and Crispiauus. And like Crispin, ho uses 
bis skill in his craft to further his love-making. Indeed, it 
seems clear that the story of Ursula and Crispin suggested 
to Deltkcr the whole love motif of the play, with the shoe- 
fitting scene at ihe Court closely paralleled by Lacy’s visit 
to the Lord Mayor’s house. Other points of resemblance 
in the details of the plot may be easily traced, while the 
setting of the French war provides a suitable background 
for both story and play. 

While the sentimental story of Crispin and Crispianus 
made a strong appeal to Deklcer, the romantic poet, the 
third of the Dcloney stories, Simon Eyre, made an even 
more direct appeal to Deklcer, the realistic dramatist. Wc 
have reason to lejoicc that this is so, for, after all, the 
Lyre components provide the main interest of the play. 
By identifying the Shoemaker of Favcrsham, the protector 
of the princely brothers, with the merry 'mad shoemaker 
of Tower Stieot’, Deltkcr has skilfully interwoven the two 
stoiies, making the somewhat ‘thin’ love story the central 
incident, but giving tone and body to the whole play 
by the robustious atmosphere in which he sets his sprightly 
pictures of the holiday shoemaker and his jolly journeymen. 

The life of Simon Eyre, as cobbled by Deloney out of 
tradition and invention, furnished Deklcer with all the 
necessary materials for the Eyre incidents in the play. 
From the days of his apprenticeship to the time when he 
became, 'through the counsell of his wife’, Lord Mayor 
of London, we may follow Simon Eyre in the diverting 
company of Deloney. We hear him promise his ‘conduit 
companions’ that if they would excuse him his 'part of 
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the shot’ on that day when he had no money to share 
the cost of the breakfast of pudding-pies, lie would, if ever 
he became Lord Mayor, give a breakfast unto all the 
prentices in London. We watch him engage a new journey¬ 
man, a Frenchman just recently come to England, and wo 
listen to the foreigner’s broken speech. ('Hca? what you 
sea? . . . We, par ma foy.’) We are present at the chance 
encounter of this Frenchman with a merchant of 'Candy', 
whoso ship, laden with lawns and cambrics, has been 
wrecked upon the coast, and we hear the niniblo-wilted 
Mrs. Eyre suggesting the ruse by which her husband, in 
the guise and disguise of an Alderman, secures the bargain. 
Wealthy through his artful speculation, Simon Eyre 
abandons his bumble trade and sets up as a merchant. 
Honours fall thick upon him. The Lord Mayor invites him 
to be his guest; the City elects him a Sheriff; and the final 
chapter fittingly records ‘how Master Alderman Eyre' was 
at last, chosen Lord Mayor of London. 1 And in our journey 
with Deloney, we have met by the way a group of merry 
shoemakers, a journeyman called Haunce the Dutchman, 
and a sewing-maid as jolly and as outspoken as our Sybil. 
We have heard the Pancake-boll ringing on a Shrove 
Tuesday as a signal to shut up shop on the day when the 
Lord Mayor fulfilled his boyhood promise to breakfast all 
the prentices in London. Wo have been told how 'Sir Simon 
Eyre builded Leadenhall’, and how he provided thcro for 
the shoemakers a leather market ‘Cor their more ease’. 

But Deltker’s indebtedness to Deloney is not as great as 
would appear at first sight. The raw material has been 
so handled that we recognize in the finished article but 
little of the original. While the incidents of the Eyre 
story remain, the characterization has been so vastly 
improved that out of the ingenuous jumble of tho Deloney 
narrative there emerges a truly humorous figure which 
deserves a worthy place in the gallery of English comic 
characters, 


SIMON EYRE 

The Simon Eyre of the chronicles was a sober citizen and 
draper of the fifteenth century. Stow’s Survey of London 
‘ Deloney records that Eyre had, In the meantime, become a member 
of the Drapers' Company—a slight concession to the truth, Though 
he had made him a shoemaker for tho greater part of his life, oven 
Deloney could not keep him faithful to the ‘iast'l 
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records that he built the Leaden Hall to be a public granary 
for the city, in 1419, that he was Sheriff of London in 1434 
under the mayoralty of Robert Oteley, grocer, and that 
eleven years later ho was elected Lord Mayor. On his 
death, in X459, ho left numerous legacies for charitable 
uses, which, added to his benefactions during life, fully 
justified the description of him on the memorial tablet in 
the Chapel of Lcadenliall as being 'lionorandus famosus 
mercator’. Strange that around such a dignified figure 
there should havo grown a city tradition which made him 
the centre of many an anecdote and story. 1 Less strange 
that tho estimable Deloncy should seize upon these anec¬ 
dotes and, grafting them upon tho slender stock of historical 
truth, should produce for us a picture of a good-natured 
but somewhat eccentric citizen who came by thrifty care 
—and one venial departure from tire path of rectitude—to 
the highest civic honours. 

Somo hints for his conception of the character, Dekker 
may have obtained from Deloney. More surely can wc say 
that it was his own first-hand knowledge of London life 
that led him to conceive of Eyre as a typical Elizabethan 
shoemaker, and to portray him in his own natural setting of 
tradesmen and prentices, citizens and journeymen, jostling 
each other in tho shop and in the street. 

In this vivid setting, Eyre very readily becomes a lovable 
comedy character. Iiis happy disposition, which gives not 
'a fig for gravity', carries him through life joyously, 
oxubemntly, whether it be in the company of cobbler or 
king. Ilia jocular catchwords, his alliterative improvisa¬ 
tions and racy talk poured out lavishly upon all and sundry, 
his intolcranco of 'pishory-pasliery', and his overflowing 
animal spirits combine to make the jovial shoemaker 'the 
merriest madcap in tho land’. But it is a merry madcap 
full of sound good sense, liven his seemingly inconsequent 
chatter is frequently full of cogont meaning. He may be 
'rather a wild ruffian than a mayor', yot ‘in all his actions 
that concern liis stale’ he can bo full of gravity, providont 
and wise. His merry madness appeals to our humour 
because we know it masks his essential sanity. ‘A pound 

1 In the meantime, Simon Eyre, Draper, had been adopted by the 
Gentle Craf tl In the reign of Elizabeth, aleather market was established 
at Leads uhall, whereupon the bold shoemakers thought It fitting to 
claim the pious founder of the building for their own fraternity. 
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of care pays not a dram of debt,’—that is tho basis of his 
good-humoured philosophy, for philosopher he is, ready 
‘to set a good face' on whatsoever may come, for the honour 
of St. Hugh. ‘Let care vanish,' he bids his King, 'and cry 
"humph".’ He ‘can cry "humph’’ with a sound heart’. 
And his heart is sound because it is a great heart, capable 
of a generosity worthy of the 'princely mind’. So, with 
none of the complexities and depths of a Falstaff, this 
simple, jolly, healthy 'incarnation of the hearty English 
character' wins its way surely into our affectionate 
remembrance. 

The worthy, solid Mistress Eyre of the Deloney story 
has also undergone a complete transformation, and in 
Dekker’s hands has become that popular low-comcdy 
character of all ages—the scolding shrew. Her language 
and manners are ‘kitchen-stuff’, and no external embellish¬ 
ments of French hood, of 'flewes and whirligigs’ can make 
us forget that once she had sold ‘tripes in Eastcheap', But 
let that pass! 

APPRECIATION OF THE SHOEMAKER'S HOLIDAY 

Dekker the Romanticist shares the writing of The Shoe 
maker’s Holiday with Deklcor tho Realist. The main plot 
of the play, which tells of the affection of the lover of high 
degree for the city maid, and the subordinate story of Jane 
so tenderly dwelt upon, are tho work of tho romautif 
idealist, while the broad humours of Eyre and his shoe 
makers are drawn direct from everyday life by the drarnati> 
realist, whose eyes, lit by good-humour, remain firmly fixed 
upon the object. This combination of qualities in Dekko 
accounts in part for the constructional weakness of llir 
play. Dekker’s dramatic power had distinct limitations 
Artistic excellence of construction was not within his power. 
The threads of his story are not firmly knit together, no- 
interrelated and combined to form one solid structure. 

The romance of Lacy fails to win our complete sympathy 
The assumption that a high-born soldier would desert an 
important command, and affect tho disguise of a shoemakw 
merely on the slender chance that by so doing lie might be 
able to pay court to the Lord Mayor’s daughter, makes too 
severe a demand upon our credulity. And, granting that 
* 'twas not a base want of true valour’s fire that held him 
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out of France, but love’s desire’, bis later conduct none tho 
less proves him faltering and irresolute, and 'wanting wit 
in extremity’. When in danger of being discovered by 
the Lord Mayor and his uncle, he shows himself to be lacking 
in the manliness and decision which should rise inovitably 
from his breeding and his training as a soldier. Our sym¬ 
pathies are, rather, with the blooming Rose, who is 
throughout—except perhaps in loving Lacy—a captivating 
figure. Even she, however, makes a less impression upon 
us than the gentle Jane. Here the idealist in Dekkcr is at 
its strongest, and the scenes in which she appears, told 
as they arc with much grace and tenderness, show more 
real feeling than any others in (he play. 

But it is not the serious romantic plot that matters most. 
What is enduring is tho spirited drawing of Eyre in his 
own native surroundings, the vivid transcript of the bustling 
ciiy world, the abounding high spirits that infect us all 
with their healthy vigour. 

And the tale is told with an arilessncss that is in itself 
disarming. Wo refuse to be disturbed by tho anachronism 
that gives us a picture of Elizabethan life in the time when 
llenry V was king. Wo dismiss from our mind the base 
thought that Dekker was only turning to his own account 
the successes of other dramatists, when he set his play in 
tho (lays of Agincourt. We overlook tho 'fine sentiment" 
of tlio scone in which the wounded soldier refuses, in the 
best transpontine tradition, to yield up lus wife to another. 
We remember instead the unaffected simplicity and the 
manly spirit that pervade the whole. We think with kind¬ 
liness of the hardworking dramatist who gave the public 
what the public wanted, and wrote not for all time, but 
for an age. And wo are quite prepared to accept his 
invitation to 'take all in good worth that is well intended’, 
because we know that if, in The Shoemaker's Holiday, 
'nothing is purposed but mirth’, the author has at least 
discharged that single purpose abundantly. 

CRITICAL OPINIONS ON DEKKER 

Lamb: 'Dekker had poetry enough for anything.’ 

Hazlitt (writing of one of Dekkcr’s plays): ’Simplicity 
and extravagance of stylo, homeliness and quaiutness, 
tragedy and comedy, interchangeably set their hands and 
z 
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seals to this admirable production We find the simplicity 
of prose with the graces of poetry The stalk glows out of 
the ground, but the flowers spread their flaunting leaves 
in the air ' 

Swinburne ‘The muse of Delcker was sometimes the 
most shiftless and shameless of slovens, but when we con¬ 
sider the quantity of woik she managed to stiugglc 01 
shuffle through with such occasionally admirable icsults, 
we are once more inclined to reclaim foi hei a place of 
honour among her more generally respectable ox icpu table 
sisters ‘ 

Gollancz 'When the Muses dowered him so nchly, way¬ 
ward Fox tune denied him power to exercise his gifts save at 
rare intervals Much of Delcker’s woik contains mcic dioss ' 

A H Bullen 'Ills best plays rank with the mastei pieces 
Of the Elizabethan drama ’ 

A W Ward 'In spite of his lyrical gift, his humoui and 
his pathos, he lacks distinction, and is hmilod in mvenlivo 
imagination ' 

Professor Mmto (in the Encyclopaedia Bntannica ) 'To 
give a general idea of the substance of Dekker’s plays, 
there is no better way than to call him the Dickens of the 
Elizabethan period In their habits of work, howevet, 
they were as unlike as possible, Delckei having appaiently 
all the thnftlessness and impecunious shamelessness of 
Micawber himself ’ 

Professor Dixon (in the Cambridge History of English 
Literature) 'Of the Elizabethan playwrights, excluding 
Shakespeare, he is not the greatest, but ho is the most 
lovable, not the most learned but the most sympathetic, 
he was not the most skilful craftsman among them, but he 
possessed the most natural vein of inspnation. . There is 
no such mirroi of contemporaiy Elizabethan and Jacobean 
life and ways as is offeied us in the works of Delcker ’ 



THE DEDICATION AND THE ARGUMENT 

TO ALL GOOD FELLOWS, PROFESSORS OF THE 
GENTLE CRAFT, OF WHAT DEGREE SOEVER 

KIND GENTLEMEN AND HONEST BOON COMPANIONS, 

I present you here with a merry-conceited Comedy, 
called The Shoemaker's Holiday, acted by my Lord Admiral's 
Players this present Christmas before the Queen’s Most 
Excellent Majesty, for the mirth and pleasant matter by her 5 
Highness graciously accepted, being indeed no way offensive. 

The Argument of the play I will set down in this epistle: Sir 
Hugh Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, had a young gentleman of his own 
name, his near kinsman, that loved the Lord Mayor’s daughter 
of London; to prevent and cross which love, the Earl caused 10 
his kinsman to be sent Colonel of a company into France: who 
resigned his place to another gentleman, his friend, and came 
disguised like a Dutch shoemaker to the house of Simon Eyro 
in Tower Street, who served the Mayor and his household with 
shoes: the merriments that passed in Eyre’s house, his coming 15 
to be Mayor of London, Lacy’s getting his love, and other 
accidents, with two merry Three-men’s songs. Take all in 
good worth that is well intended, for nothing is purposed but 
mirth; mirth longtheneth long life, which, with all other 
blessings, I heartily wish you. Farewell! 20 
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THE PROLOGUE 

As it was pronounced before the Queen's Majesty 


As wretches in a storm, expecting day. 

With trembling hands and eyes cast up to hoavon, 
Make prayers the anchor of their conquered hopes. 
So we, dear goddess, wonder of all eyes, 

5 Vour meanest vassals, through mistrust and fear 
To sink into the bottom of disgrace 
By our imperfect pastimes, prostrate thus 
On bended knees, our sails of hope do strike, 
Dreading the bitter storms of your dislike. 

10 Since then, unhappy men, our hap is such 

That to ourselves ourselves no help can bring. 

But needs must perish, if your saint-like ears, 
Locking the temple where all mercy sits. 

Refuse the tribute of our bogging tongues: 

15 Oh grant, bright mirror of true chastity, 

From those life-breathing stars, your sun-liko eyes. 
One gracious smile: for your celestial breath 
Must send us life, or sentence us to death. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONAE 
(in the older of their appearance) 

sir rogi r oateley, Lord Mayor of London 
sir hugh lacy, Lari of Lmcoln 
LOVELL, a Cow hot 

Rowland lacy, otherwise n/MS,\ Nephews to the Earl of 
askew, / Lincoln. 

simon eyre, the Shoemaker. 

MARGERY, hlS Wife. 

Roger, commonly called hodge, 

firk, Whs Journeymen. 

RALPH, J 

JANE, Wife to Ralph 
dodger. Servant to the Lari of Lincoln. 
rose, Daughtei to Sir Roger Oateley. 
sybil, her Maul, 

A BOY. 

mastlr iiammon, a young Citizen of London. 

MAsrER warner, his Brother-w-laui 

A DUTCH SKIPPER. 

master scon, a Fnsnd to Sir Roger Oateley 
a serving-man to Master Hainmon. 

A TRENT ICl 
1IIL KING. 

TH1 I AUL OF CORNWALL. 

SoUUeis, Huntsmen, Solvents, Shoemakeis, Pi entices, 
Courtiers. 

SCENES: 

London and Old Ford. 
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ACT I 

SCENE I. A Street in London. 

Enter the Lord Mayor and the Earl of Lincoln. 

Lincoln. My Lord Mayor, you have sundry times 
Feasted myself-and many courtiers more: 

Seldom or never can we be so kind 
To make requital of your courtesy. 

5 But leaving this, I hear my cousin Lacy 
Is much affected to your daughter Rose. 

Lord Mayor. True, my good lord, and she loves 
him so well 

That I mislike her boldness in the chase. 

Lincoln. Why, my Lord Mayor, think you it then 
a shame, 

io To join a Lacy with an Oateley's name? 

Lord Mayor. Too mean is my poor girl for his high 
birth; 

Poor citizens must not with courtiers wed. 

Who will in silks and gay apparel spend 
More in one year than I am worth, by far: 

15 Therefore your honour need not doubt my girl. 

Lincoln. Take heed, my lord, advise you what 
you dol 

A verier unthrift lives not in the world, 

Than is my cousin; for I’ll tell you what: 

’Tis now almost a year since he requested 
20 To travel countries for experience; 

I furnished him with coin, bills of exchange, 

Letters of credit, men to wait on him, 

Solicited my friends in Italy 

Well to respect him. But to see the end: 

25 Scant had he journeyed through half Germany, 

But all his coin was spent, his men cast off, 

His bills embezzled, and my jolly coz, 
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Ashamed to show his bankrupt presence here, 

Became a shoemaker in Wittenberg, 

A goodly science for a gentleman 30 

Of such dcscentl Now judge the rest by this: 

Suppose your daughter have a thousand pound, 

He did consume me more in one half year; 

And make him heir to all the wealth you have, 

One twelvemonth’s rioting will waste it all. 35 

Then seek, my lord, some honest citizen 
To wed your daughter to. 

Lord Mayor. I thank your lordship. 

[Aside] Well, fox, I understand your subtilty.— 

As for your nephew, let your lordship’s eye 

But watch his actions, and you need not fear, 40 

For I have sent my daughter far enough. 

And yet your cousin Rowland might do well, 

Now he hath learned an occupation; 

And yet I scorn to call him son-in-law. 

Lincoln. Ay, but I have a better trade for him: 45 

I thank his Grace, lie hath appointed him 
Chief colonel of all those companies 
Mustered in London and the shires about, 

To serve his Highness in those wars of France. 

Sec where he comes!— 

Enter Lovell, Lacy, and Askew. 

Lovell, what news with you? 50 
Lovell. My Lord of Lincoln, 'tis his Iliglmcss’ 
will, 

That presently your cousin ship for France 
With all his powers; he would not for a million, 

But they should land at Dieppe within four days. 

Lincoln. Go certify his Grace, it shall be done. 55 

{Exit Lovell. 

Now, cousin Lacy, in what forwardness 
Are all your companies? 

Lacy. All well prepared. 

The men of Hertfordshire lie at Mile-end, 
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Suffolk and Essex train in Tothill-fields, 

60 The Londoners and those of Middlesex, 

All gallantly prepared in Finsbury, 

With frolic spirits long for their parting hour. 

Lord, Mayor. They have their imprest, coats, and 
furniture; 

And, if it please your cousin Lacy come 
65 To the Guildhall, he shall receive his pay; 

And twenty pounds besides my brethren 
Will freely give him, to approve our loves 
We bear unto my lord, your uncle here. 

Lacy. I thank your honour. 

Lincoln. Thanks, my good Lord Mayor. 

Lord Mayor. At the Guildhall we will expect your 
70 coming. [Hxit. 

Lincoln. To approve your loves to me? No subtiltyl 
Nephew, that twenty pound ho doth bestow 
For joy to rid you from his daughter Rose. 

But, cousins both, now here arc none but friends, 

75 I would not have you cast an amorous eye 
Upon so mean a project as the love 
Of a gay, wanton, painted citizen. 

I know, this churl even in the height of scorn 
Doth hate the mixture of his blood with thine. 

80 I pray thee, do thou sol Remember, coz, 

What honourable fortunes wait on thee: 

Increase the King’s love, which so brightly shines, 

And gilds thy hopes. I have no heir but thee, — 

And yet not thee, if with a wayward spirit 
85 Thou start from the true bias of my love. 

Lacy. My lord, I will for honour, not desire 
Of land or livings, or to be your heir, 

So guide my actions in pursuit of France, 

As shall add glory to the Lacys’ name. 

Lincoln. Coz, for those words here's thirty Portu- 
90 guese, 

And, nephew Askew, there’s a few for you. 

Fair Honour, in her loftiest eminence, 

Stays in France for you, till you fetch her thence. 
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Then, nephews, clap swift wings on your designs: 

Begone, begone, make haste to the Guildhall; 95 

There presently I’ll meet you. Do not stay: 

Where honour beckons, shame attends delay. [Exit. 
Askew. How gladly would your unde have you gone) 
Lacy. True, coz, but I’ll o’cireach his policies. 

I have some serious business for three days, ioo 

Which nothing but my presence can dispatch. 

You, therefore, cousin, with the companies. 

Shall haste to Dover; there I’ll meet with you: 

Or, if I stay past my prefixed time, 

Away for France; we’ll meet in Normandy. 105 

The twenty pounds my Lord Mayor gives to me 
You shall receive, and these ten Portuguese, 

Part of mine uncle’s thirty. Gentle coz. 

Have care to our great charge; I know your wisdom 
Hath tried itself in higher consequence. no 

Askew. Coz, all myscll am yours: yel have this care, 

To lodge in London with all secrecy; 

Our uncle Lincoln hath, besides his own, 

Many a jealous eye, that in your face 
Stares only to watch means for your disgrace. IT5 

Lacy. Stay, cousin, who be these? 

Enter Simon Eyre, Margery his wife, Hodge, Firk, Jane, 
and Ralph with a piece. 

Eyre. Leave whining, leave wliiningl Away with 
this whimpering, this puling, these blubbering tears, 
and these wet eyes! I'll get thy husband discharged, 

I warrant thee, sweet Jane; go to! 120 

Hodge. Master, here be the captains. 

Eyre. Peace, Hodge; husht, ye knave, hushtl 
Firk, Here be the cavaliers and the colonels, master. 

Eyre. Peace, Firk; peace, my fine Firk! Stand by 
with your pisliery-pashery, away! I am a man of 125 
the best presence; I'll speak to them, an they were 
Popes.—Gentlemen, captains, colonels, commanders! 
Brave men, brave leaders, may it please you to give me 
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audience. I am Simon Eyre, the mad shoemaker of 
130 Tower Street; this wench with the mealy mouth that 
will never tire is my wife, I can tell you; here’s Hodge, 
my man and my foreman; here’s Firk, my fine firking 
journeyman, and this is blubbered Jane. All we come 
to be suitors for this honest Ralph. Keep him at 
135 home, and as I am a true shoemaker and a gentleman 
of the gentle craft, buy spurs yourselves, and I'll find 
ye boots these seven years. 

Margery. Seven years, husband? 

Eyre. Feace, midriff, peace! I know what I do. 
140 Peace! 

Firk. Truly, master cormorant, you shall do God 
good service to let Ralph and his wife stay together. 
She’s a young new-married woman; if you take her 
husband away from her a-night, you undo her; she 
143 may beg in the daytime; for he’s as good a workman 
at a prick and an awl, as any is in our trade. 

Jane. Oh let him stay, else I shall be undone. 

Firk. Ay, truly, she shall be laid at one side like a 
pair of old shoes else, and be occupied for no use, 

150 Lacy. Truly, my friends, it lies not in my power: 
The Londoners are pressed, paid, and set forth 
By the Lord Mayor; I cannot change a man. 

Hodge. Why, then, you were as good be a corporal 
as a colonel, if you cannot discharge one good fellow; 
155 and I tell you true, I think you do more than you can 
answer, to press a man within a year and a day of his 
marriage. 

Eyre. Well said, melancholy Hodge; gramercy, my 
fine foreman. 

160 Margery. Truly, gentlemen, it were ill done for such 
as you, to stand so slilfly against a poor young wife, 
considering her case, she is now-married; but lot that 
pass: I pray, deal not roughly with her; her husband 
is a young man; but let that pass. 

165 Eyre, Away with your pishcry-pashcry, your pols 
and your edipols! Peace, midriff. Let your head 
speak. 
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Firk. Yea, and the horns too, master. 

Eyre, Too soon, my fine Firk, too soonl Peace, 
scoundrels! See you this man? Captains, you will 170 
not release him? Well, let him go; he’s a proper 
shot; let him vanish! Peace, Jane, dry up thy tears, 
they’ll make his powder dankish. Take him, brave 
men; Hector of Troy was an hackney to him, Hercules 
and Termagant scoundrels, Prince Arthur’s Round 175 
Table, by the Lord of Ludgatc, ne'er fed such a tall, 
such a dapper swordsman; by the life of Pharaoh, a 
brave, resolute swordsman! Peace, Jane! I say no 
more, mad knaves. 

Firk. Sec, see, Hodge, how my master raves in 180 
commendation of Ralph! 

Hodge. Ralph, th' art a gull, by this hand, an thou 
goest not. 

Askew. I am glad, good Master Eyre, it is my hap 
To meet so resolute a soldier. 185 

Trust me, for your report and love to him, 

A common slight regard shall not respect him. 

Lacy. Is thy name Ralph? 

Ralph. Yes, sir. 

Lacy. Give me thy hand; 

Thou shalt not want, as I am a gentleman. 

Woman, be patient; God, no doubt, will send 190 

Thy husband safe again; but he must go, 

His country’s quarrel says it shall be so. 

Hodge. Th’ art a gull, by my stirrup, if thou dost 
not go. I will not have thee strike thy gimlet into 
these waek vessels; prick thine enemies, Ralph. 195 

Enter Dodger. 

Dodger. My lord, your uncle on the Tower Hill 
Stays with the Lord Mayor and the aldermen, 

And doth request you with all speed you may, 

To hasten thither. 

Askew. Cousin, lot’s go. 

Lacy. Dodger, run you before, tell them we come.— 200 

[Exit Dodger. 
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This Dodger is mine uncle’s parasite, 

The arrant'st varlet that e’er breathed on earth; 

He sets more discord in a noble, house 
By one day's broaching of his pickthank tales, 

205 Than can be salved again in twenty years; 

And he, I fear, shall go with us to France, 

To pry into our actions. 

Askew. Therefore, coz, 

It shall behove you to be circumspect. 

Lacy. Fear not, good cousin.—Ralph, hie to your 
colours. [Exeunt Lacy and Askew. 

210 Ralph. I must, because there is no remedy; 

But, gentle master and my loving dame, 

As you have always been a friend to me, 

So in my absence think upon my wife. 

Jane. Alas, my Ralph. 

215 Margery. She cannot speak for weeping. 

Eyre. Peace, you cracked groats, you mustard 
tokens, disquiet not the bravo soldier. Go thy ways, 
Ralph! 

Jane. Ay, ay, you bid him go; what shall I do 
220 When he is gone? 

Firk. Why, be doing with me or my fellow Hodge; 
be not idle. 

Eyre: Let me see thy hand, Jane. This fine hand, 
this white hand, these pretty fingers must spin, must 
225 card, must work; work, you bombast cotton-candle 
quean; work for your living, with a pox to you.— 
Hold thee, Ralph, hero’s five sixpences for thee; fight 
for the honour of the gentle craft, for the gentlemen 
shoemakers, the courageous cordwainers, the flower of 
230 St. Martin's, the mad knaves of Bedlam, Fleet Street, 
Tower Street and Wliilchcapel; crack me the crowns 
, of the French knaves; a pox on them, crack them; fight, 
by the Lord of Ludgatc; fight, my fine boyl' 

Firk. Here, Ralph, here’s three twopenccs: two 
235 carry into France, the third shall wash our souls at 
parting, for sorrow is dry. 

Hodge, Ralph, I am heavy at parting; but here’s 
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a shilling for tlice. God send thee to cram thy slops 
with French crowns, and thy enemies' bellies with 
bullets. 240 

Ralph. I thank you, master, and I thank you all. 

Now, gentle wife, my loving lovely Jane, 

Rich men, at parting, give their wives rich gifts. 

Jewels and rings, to grace their lily hands. 

Thou know’st our trade makes rings for women’s heels: 245 
Here take this pair of shoes, cut out by Hodge, 

Stitched by my fellow Firk, seamed by myself, 

Made up and pinked with letter's for thy name. 

Wear them, my dear Jane, for thy husband’s sake; 

And every morning, when thou pull’st them on, 250 

Remember me, and pray for my return. 

Make much of them; for I have made them so, 

That I can know them fiom a thousand mo. 

Drum sounds. Enter the Lord Mayor, the Earl of 
Lincoln, Lacy, Ashm, Dodger, arid Soldiers. They 
pass over the stage; Ralph falls in amongst them; 

Firk and the rest cry 'Farewell', etc., and so exeunt. 



ACT II 

SCENE I. A Garden at Old Ford. 

Enter Rose, alone, making a garland. 

Rose. Here sit thou down upon this flow’ry bank, 
And make a garland for thy Lacy’s head. 

These pinks, these roses, and these violets, 

These blushing gilliflowers, these mangolds, 

5 The fair embroidery of his coronet, 

Carry not half such beauty in their cheeks, 

As the sweet countenance of my Lacy doth. 

Oh my most unkind father! Oh my stars, 

Why lowered you so at my nativity, 
io To make me love, yet live robbed of my love? 

Here as a thief am I imprisoned 

For my dear Lacy’s sake within those walls, 

Which by my father’s cost were buiklcd up 
For better purposes; here must I languish 
15 For him that doth as much lament, I know. 

Mine absence, as for him 1 pine in woe. 

Enter Sybil. 

Sybil. Good morrow, young mistress. I am sure 
you make that garland for me, against I shall be Lady 
of the Harvest. 

20 Rose. Sybil, what news at London? 

Sybil. None but good; my Lord Mayor, your 
father, and Master Pliilpot, your uncle, and Master 
Scot, your cousin, and Mistress Frigbottom by Doctors’ 
Commons, do all, by my troth, send you most hearty 
25 commendations. 

Rose . Did Lacy send kind greetings to his love? 

Sybil. Oh yes, out of cry, by my troth. I scant 
knew him; here 'a wore a scarf, and here a scarf, here 
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a bunch of feathers, and here precious stones and jewels, 
and a pair of garters,—Oh monstrousl like one of our 30 
yellow silk curtains at home here in Old Ford house, 
here in Master Bellymount’s chamber. I stood at our 
door in Cornhill, looked at him, he at me indeed, spake 
to him, but he not to me, not a word; marry go-up, 
thought I, with a wanion! He passed by me as proud 35 
—Marry foil! are you grown humorous, thought I; 
and so shut the door, and in I came. 

Rose. Oh Sybil, how dost thou my Lacy wrong! 

My Rowland is as gentle as a lamb. 

No dove was ever half so mild as he. 40 

Sybil. Mild? Yea, as a bushel of stamped crabs. 

He looked upon me as sour as verjuice. Go thy ways, 
thought I; thou may’st be much in my gaskins, but 
nothing in my nether-stocks. This is your fault, 
mistress, to love him that loves not you; he thinks 45 
scorn to do as he’s done to; but if I were as you. I’d —* 
cry: Go by, Jeronimo, go by! 

I'd set mine old debts against my new driblets, 

And the hare's foot against the goose giblets, 

For if ever I sigh, when sleep I should take, 50 

Pray God I may lose my maidenhead when I wake. 

Rose. Will my love leave me then, and go to France? 

Syfril. I know not that, but I am sure 1 see him 
stalk before the soldiers. By my troth, he is a proper 
man; but he is proper that proper doth. Let him go 55 
snick-up, young mistress. 

Rose. Get tliee to London, and learn perfectly 
Whether my Lacy go to France, or no. 

Do this, and I will give thee for thy pains 

My cambric apron and my Romish gloves, 60 

My purple stockings and a stomacher. 

Say, wilt thou do this, Sybil, for my sake? 

Sybil. Will I, quoth 'a? At whose suit? By. my 
troth, yes I'll go, A cambric apron, gloves, a pair of 1 
purple stockings, and a stomacher!. I'll sweat in 65 
purple, mistress, for you; I’ll take anything that comes 
a’ God’s name. Oh rich! a cambric apron! Faith, then 
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have at 'up tails all'. I'll go jiggy-joggy to London, 
and be here in a trice, young mistress. [Exit. 

70 Rose. Do so, good Sybil. Meantime wretched I 
Will sit and sigh for his lost company. [Exit. 


SCENE II. A Street in London. 

Enter Lacy, lilte a Dutch Shoemaker. 

Lacy. How many shapes have gods and kings 
devised, 

Thereby to compass their desired loves! 

It is no shame for Rowland Lacy, then, 

To clothe his cunning with the gentle craft, 

5 That, thus disguised, I may unknown possess 
The only happy presence of my Rose. 

For her have I forsook my charge in France, 

Incurred the King’s displeasure, and sLiuvd up 
Rough hatred in mine uncle Lincoln’s breast. 

10 Oh love, how powerful art thou, that ransl change 
High birth to baseness, and a noble mind 
To the mean semblance of a shoemaker! 

But thus it must be. For her cruel father, 

Hating the single union of our souls, 

15 Hath secretly convoyed my Rose from London, 

To bar me of her presence; but I trust, 

Fortune and this disguise will further me 
Once more to view her beauty, gain her sight. 

Here in Tower Street with Eyre the shoemaker 
20 Mean I a while to work; 1 know the trade, 

I learnt it when I was in Wittenberg. 

Then cheer thy hoping spirits, be not dismayed, 

Thou canst not want: do Fortune what she can, 

The gentle craft is living for a man. [Exit, 
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SCENE III. An Open Yard before Eyre's House. 

Enter Eyre, making himself ready. 

Eyre. Where be these boys, those girls, these drabs, 
these scoundrels? They wallow in the fat brewis of 
my bounty, and lick up the crumbs of my table, yet 
will not rise to see my walks cleansed. Come out, 
you powder-beef queansl What, Nan! what, Madge 5 
Mumble-crust! Come out, and sweep me these kennels 
that the noisome stench offend not the noses of my 
neighbours. What, Firk, I say; what, Hodge! Open 
my shop-windows! What, Firk, I say! 

Enter Firk. 

Firk. Oh master, is’t you that speak bandog and 10 
bedlam this morning? I was in a dream, and mused 
what madman was got into the street so early. Have 
you drunk this morning that your throat is so clear? 

Eyre. Ah, well said, Firk; well said, Firk. To work, 
my fine knave, Lo work! Wash thy face, and thou ’It 15 
be more blest. 

Firk. Let them wash my face that will eat it. 
Good master, send for a souse-wife, if you will have 
my face cleaner. 


Enter Hodge. 

Eyre. Away, sloven! avaunt, scoundrel!—Good' 20 
morrow, Hodge; good-morrow, my fine foreman. 

Hodge. Oh master, good-morrow; y’ are an early 
stirrer. Here's a fair morning.—Good-morrow, Firk, 

I could have slept this hour, Here’s a brave day 
towards. 25 

Eyre. Oh, haste to work, my fine foreman, haste 
to work. 

Firk. Master, I am dry as dust to hoax my fellow 
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Roger talk of fair weather; let us pray for good leather, 
30 and let clowns and ploughboys and those that work 
in the fields pray for brave days. We work in a dry 
shop; what care I if it rain? 

Enter Margery. 

Eyre. How now, Dame Margery, can you sec to 
rise? Trip and go, call up the drabs, your maids. 

35 Margery. See to rise? I hope 'Lis time enough, 'tis 
early enough for any woman to be seen abroad. I 
marvel how many wives in Tower Street arc up so 
soon. God's me, 'tis not noon,—here’s a yawlingl 

Eyre. Peace, Margery, peace! Where’s your maid? 
40 Call the quean up; if my men want shoe-thread, I’ll 
swinge her in a stirrup. 

Firk. Yet, that's but a dry beating; here's still a 
sign of drought. 

Enter Lacy, disguised as Hans, singing. 

Hans. Der was ccn bore van Geldcrland, 

45 Frolic)t sie byen; 

He was als dronck he cold nyct stand, 

Upsolce sie byen. 

Tap eons de canneken, 

Drincke, schone mannekin. 

30 Firk. Master, for my life, yonder’s a brother of the 
gentle craft; if he bear not Saint Hugh’s bones, I’ll 
forfeit my bones; he’s some uplanclisli workman: hire 
him, good master, that I may learn some gibble-gabblo; 
’twill make us work the faster. 

55 Eyre. Peace, Firk! A hard world! Let him pass, 
let him vanish; we have journeymen enow. Peace, my 
fine Firk! 

Margery. Nay, nay, y’ are best follow your man’s 
counsel; you shall see what will come on’t: we have 
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not men enow, but we must entertain every butter-box; 60 
but let that pass. 

Hodge. Dame, 'fore God, if my master follow your 
counsel, he'll consume little beef. He shall be glad of 
men an he can catch them. 

Firk. Ay, that he shall. 65 

Hodge. 'Fore God, a proper man, and I warrant, a 
fine workman. Master, farewell; dame, adieu; if 
such a man as he cannot find work, Hodge is not 
for you. [Offers to go. 

Eyre. Stay, my fine Hodge. 70 

Firk. Faith, an your foreman go, dame, you must 
take a journey to seek a new journeyman; if Roger 
remove, Firk follows. If Saint Hugh’s bones shall not 
be set a-work, I may piick mine awl in the walls, and 
go play. Fare ye well, master; good-bye, dame. 75 

Eyre. Tarry, my fine Hodge, my brisk forcmanl 
Stay, Fiilcl—Peace, pudding-brothl By the Lord of 
Ludgate, I love my men as my life. Peace, you 
gaUimau/jyJ—Hodge, if he want work. I’ll hire him. 

One of you to him; stay,—he comes to us. 80 

Hans. Goeden dach, meester, ende it, vro, oak. 

Firk. Nails, if I should speak after him without 
drinking, I should choke. And you, friend Oak, are 
you of the gentle craft? 

Hans. Yaw, yaw, ilt bin den skomawker. 85 

Firk. Den skomakcr, quoth 'al And hark you, 
fkomaker, have you all your tools, a good rubbing-pin, 
a good stopper, a good dresser, your four sorts of awls, 
and your two balls of wax, your paring knife, your 
hand and thumb leathers, and good Saint Hugh’s bones 90 
to smooth up your work? 

Hans. Yaw, yaw; be niet vorveard, Ik hob all de 
dingen voour mack skooes groot and cleane. 

Firk. Ha, hal Good master, hire him; he’ll make 
me laugh so that I shall work more in mirth than I can 95 
in earnest. 

Eyre. Hear ye, friend, have ye any skill in the 
mystery of cordwainers? 
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Hans. Ik weet niet wat yow seg; ik verstaw you niet, 
ioo Firk. Why, ihus, man: [ Imitating by gesture a 
shoemaker at work.] Ik verste n niet, quoth 'a. 

Hans. Yaw, yaw, yaw; ik can dat wel doen. 

Firk. Yaw, yawl He speaks yawing like a jackdaw 
that gapes to be fed with cheese-curds. Oh, he'll give 
105 a villainous pull at a can of double-beer; but Hodge 
and I have the vantage, we must drink first, because 
we are the eldest journeymen. 

Eyre. What is thy name? 

Hans, Hans—Hans Meulter. 

no Eyre. Give me thy hand; tli’ art welcome.—Hodge, 
entertain him; Firk, bid him welcome; come, Hans. 
Run, wife, bid your maids, your trillibubs, make ready 
my fine men's breakfasts. To him, Ilodgcl 

Hodge. Hans, tli' art welcome; use thyself friendly, 
115 for we are good fellows; if not, thou shalt be fought 
with, wert thou bigger than a giant. 

Firk. Yea, and drunk with, wcrl thou Gargantua. 
My master keeps no cowards, I tell thee.—Ilo, boy, 
bring him an heel-block, here’s a new journeyman. 

Enter Boy. 

120 Hans. 0 , ik versto you; ik nioet ecu halve dossen 
cans betaelen; here, boy, nempt dis skilling, tap ecus 
freelicke. [Exit Boy, 

Eyre. Quick, snipper-snapper, away! Firk, scour 
thy throat; thou shalt wash it with Castilian liquor. 

Enter Boy. 

125 Come, my last of the fives, give me a can. Have to 
thee, Hans; here, Hodge; here, Firk; drink, you mad 
Greeks, and work like true Trojans, and pray for Simon 
Eyre, the shoemaker.—Here, Hans, ancl tlx' art 
welcome. 

130 Firk, Lo, dame, you would have lost a good fellow 
that will teach us to laugh. This beer came hopping 
in well. 
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Margery. Simon, it is almost seven. 

Eyre. Is’t so, Dame Clapper-dudgeon? Is't seven 
a clock, and my men’s breakfast not readyl Trip 135 
and go, you soused conger, away! Come, you mad 
hyperboreans; follow me, Hodge; follow me, Hans; 
come after, my fine Firk; to work, to work a while, 
and then to breakfast! [Exit. 

Firk. Soft! Yaw, yaw, good Hans, though my 140 
master have no more wit but to call you afore me, I 
am not so foolish to go behind you, I being the elder 
journeyman. [Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. A Field near Old Ford. 

Holloaing within. Enter Master Hammon and Master 
Warner, attired as Hunters. 

Hammon. Cousin, beat every brake, the game's 
not far; 

This way with winged feet he fled from death. 

Whilst the pursuing hounds, scenting bis steps, 

Find out his highway to destruction. 

Besides, the miller’s boy told me even now, 5 

He saw him lake soil, and he holloaed him, 

Affirming him to have been so cinbost 
That long lie could not hold. 

Warner. If it be so, 

'Tis best we trace these meadows by Old Ford. 

A noise of Hunters within. Enter a Boy. 

Hammon. How now, boy? Where's the deer? speak, 
saw'st thou him? to 

Boy. Oil yea; I saw him leap through a hedge, ami 
then over a ditch, then at my Lord Mayor’s pale, over 
he skipped me, and in he went me, and ‘holla’ the 
hunters cried, and ‘there, boy; there, boy!’ But there 
he is, a' mine honesty. 15 
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Hammon. Boy, Godamercy. Cousin, let’s away) 
I hope we shall find better sport to-day. [ Exeunt . 


SCENE V. A nother part of the Field. 

Hunting within. Enter Rose and Sybil. 

Rose. Why, Sybil, wilt thou prove a forester? 

Sybil. Upon some, no; forester, go by; no, faith, 
mistress. The deer came running into the barn through 
the orchard and over the pale; I wot well, I looked 
5 as pale as a new cheese to sec him. But whip, says 
Goodman Pin-close, up with his flail, and our Nick 
with a prong, and down he fell, and they upon him, 
and I upon them. By my troth, we had such sport; 
and in the end we ended him; his throat we cut, flayed 
io him, unhorned him, and my Lord Mayor shall eat of 
him anon, when he comes. 

[Horns sound within. 

Rose. Haik, hark, the hunters come; y'are best 
take heed, 

They'll have a saying to you for this deed. 

Enter Master Hammon, Master Warner, 
Huntsmen, and Boy. 

Hammon. God save us, fair ladies. 

Sybil. Ladies! Oh gross! 

Warner. Came not a buck this way? 

15 Rose No, but two (loos. 

Hammon. And which way went they? Faith, we'll 
hunt at those. 

Sybil. Ai those? Upon some, no: when, can you 
tell? 

Warner. Upon some, ay. 

Sybil. Good Lord! 

Warner. Wounds! Then farewell. 
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Hammon. Boy, which way went he? 

Boy. This way, sir, he ran. 

Hamnon. This way he ran indeed, lair Mistress 
Rose; 

Our game was lately in your orchard seen. 

Warner. Can you advise which way lie took his 
flight? 

Sybil. Follow your nose; his horns will guide you 
right. 

Warner. Tli’ art a mad wench. 

Sybil. Oh rich! 

Rose. Trust me, not l. 

It is not like that the wild forest-deer 

Would come so near to places of resort; 

You are deceived, he fled some other way. 

Warner. Which way, my sugar-candy, can you 
shew? 

Sybil. Come up, good honeysops, upon some, no. 

Rose. Why do you stay, and not pursue your 
game? 

Sybil. I'll hold my life, their liunting-nags he lame. 

Hammon. A deer more dear is found within (his 
place. 

Rose. But not the deer, sir, which you had in chase. 

Hammon. 1 chased the deer, but this dear clwselh 


me. 

Rose. The strangest hunting that ever I see. 

But where’s your park? [.S’//,: off'eis lo /;o tiicay. 

Hammon. ’Tis here: Oh stay! 

Rose. Impale me, and then I will not stuv. 

Warner. They wrangle., wench; wo are more kind 
than they. 

Sybil. What kind of hart is that dear he.nt you 
seek? 

Warner, A hart, dear heart. 

Sybil. Who ever saw the like? 

Rose. To lose your heart, is ’( possible you cun? 
Hammon. My heart is lost, 

R° se ’ j Alack, good gentleman! 
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Hammon. This poor lost heart would I wish you 
might find. 

Rose. You, by such luck, might prove your hart a 
hind. 

Hammon. Why, Luck had horns, so have I heard 
45 some say. 

Rose. Now, God, an’t be his will, send Luck into 
your way. 

Enter the Lord Mayor and Servants. 

Lord Mayor. What, Master Hammon? Welcome to 
Old Fordl 

Sybil. God's pittikins, hands off, sir! Here's my 
lord. 

Lord Mayor. I hear you had ill luck, and lost your 
game. 

Hammon. 'Tis true, my lord. 

50 Lord Mayor. I am sorry for the same. 

What gentleman is this? 

Hammon. My brother-in-law. 

Lord Mayor. Y’ arc welcome both; sith Fortune 
offers you 

Into my hands, you shall not part from hence, 

Until you have refreshed your wearied limbs.— 

55 Go, Sybil, cover the board!—You shall be guest 
To no good cheer, but even a hunter’s feast. 

Hammon. I thank your lordship.—Cousin, on my 
life, 

For our lost venison I shall find a wife. 

Lord Mayor. In, gentlemen; I'll not be absent 
long.— [Exeunt all except Lord Mayor. 

60 This Hammon is a proper gentleman, 

A citizen by birth, fairly allied; 

How fit an husband were he for my girl! 

Well, I will in, and do the best I can 

To match my daughter to this gentleman. [Exit. 



SCENE I. A Room in Eyre's House. 

Enter Lacy (Hans), Skipper, Hodge, and. Firk. 

Skipper. Ik sal yow vat seggen, Hans; dis ship, dot 
comen from Candy, is al veil, by Got's sacrament, van 
sugar, civet, almonds, cambrick, end alle dingen, towsand 
towsand ding. Nempt it, Hans, nempt it vor u meestef. 
Daer be de bils van laden. Your mcester, Simon Eyre, 5 
sal hae good copen. Vat seggen yow, Hans? 

Firk. Vat seggen de reggen de copen slopen —laugh, 
Hodge, laugh! 

Hans. Mine liever broder Firk, bringt Meester Eyre 
tot det signe un Swannckin; daer sal yow finde dis io 
skipper end me. Vat seggen yow, broder Firk? Doot it, 
Hodge. Come, skipper. [Exeunt Hans and Skipper. 

Firk. Bring him, quoth you? Here's no knavery, 
to bring my master io buy a ship worth the lading of 
two or three hundred thousand pounds. Alas, that's 15 
nothing; a trifle, a bauble, Hodge. 

Hodge, The truth is, Firk, that the merchant owner 
of the ship dares not shew his head, and therefore this 
skipper that deals for him, for the love he bears to 
Hans, offers my master Eyre a bargain in the com- 20 
modities. He shall have a reasonable day of pay- 
ment; he may sell the wares by that time, and be an 
huge gainer himself. 

Firk. Yea, but can my fellow Hans lend my master 
twenty porpentincs as an earnest penny? 25 

Hodge. Portuguese, thou wouldst say; here they 
be, Firk; hark, they jingle in my pocket like St. Mary 
Ovcry’s bells. 


Enter Eyre and Margery. 
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Firk. Mura, here comes ray dame and my master. 
30 She’ll scold, on my life, for loitering this Monday; but 
all’s one, let them all say what they can, Monday’s our 
holiday. 

Margery. You sing, Sir Sauce, but I beshrew your 
heart, 

I fear, for this your singing we shall smart. 

35 Firk. Smart for me, dame; why, dame, why? 

Hodge. Master, I hope you’ll not suffer my dame to 
take down your journeymen. 

Firk. If she take me down, I’ll take her up. 

Eyre. Peace, Firk; not I, Hodge; by the life of 
40 Pharaoh, by the Lord of Ludgate, by this beard, every 
hair whereof I value at a king’s ransom, she shall not 
meddle with you.—Peace, you bombast cotton-candle 
quean; away, queen of clubs; quarrel not with me 
and my men, with me and my fine Firk; I’ll firk you, 
45 if you do. 

Margery. Yea, yea, man, you may use me as you 
please; but let that pass. 

Eyre. Let it pass, let it vanish away; peacel Am 
I not Simon Eyre? Are not these my brave men, 
50 brave shoemaker 1 ’, all gentlemen of the gentle craft? 
Prince am I none, yet am I nobly born, as being the 
sole son of a shoemaker. Away, rubbishl vanish, melt; 
melt like kitchen-stuff. 

Margery. Yea, yea, ’tis well; I must be called 
35 rubbish, kitchen-stuff, for a sort of knaves. 

Firk. Nay, dame, you shall not weep and wail in 
woe for me. Master, I’ll stay no longer; here’s an 
inventory of my shop-tools. Adieu, master; Hodge, 
farewell. 

60 Hodge, Nay, stay, Firk; thou shalt not go 
alone. 

Margery. I pray, let them go; there be more maids 
than Mawlcin, more men than Hodge, and more fools 
than Firk. 

63 Firk. Fools? Nails! if I tarry now, I would my 
guts might be turned to shoe-thread. 
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Hodge. And if I stay, I pray God I may be turned 
to a Turk, and set in Finsbury for boys to shoot at.— 
Come, Firk. 

Eyre. Stay, my fine knaves, you arms of my trade, 70 
you pillars of my profession. What, shall a tittle- 
tattle's words make you forsake Simon EyreP—Avaunt, 
kitchen-stuff! Rip, you brown-bread Tannikin; out 
of my sight! Move me not! Have not I ta’en you 
from selling tripes in Eastcheap, and set you in my 75 
shop, and made you hail-fellow with Simon Eyre, the 
shoemaker? And now do you deal thus with my 
journeymen? Look, you powder-beef quean, on the 
face of Hodge; here’s a face for a lord. 

Firk. And here’s a face for any lady in Christen- 80 
dom. 

Eyre. Rip, you chitterling, avaunt! Boy! [Enter 
Boy.} Bid the tapster of the Boar’s Head fill me a 
dozen cans of beer for my journeymen. 

Firk. A dozen cans? Oh brave! Hodge, now 85 
I’ll stay. 

Eyre. [ Aside to the Boy.] An the knave fills anyi 
more than two, he pays for them. [Exit Boy.] [Aloud,]] 

A dozen cans of beer for my journeymen. [Re-enter 
Bey.] Here, you mad Mesopotamians, wash your 90 
livers with this liquor. Where be the odd ten? [Aside 
to his wife.] No more, Madge, no more.—Well saidl 
Drink and to work!—What work dost thou, Hodge? 
what work? 

Hodge. I am a-making a pair of shoes for my Lord 95 
Mayor’s daughter, Mistress Rose. 

Firk. And I a pair of shoes for Sybil, my lord’s 
maid. I deal with her. 

Eyre. Sybil? Fic, defile not thy fine workmanly 
fingers with the feet of kitchen-stuff and basting-ladles, xoo 
Ladies of the court, fine ladies, my lads, commit their 
feet to our apparelling; put gross work to Hans. 

Yark and seam, yark and seaml 

Firk. For yarking and seaming let me alone, an 
1 come to't. xofi 
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Hodge. Well, master, all this is from the bias. Do 
you remember the ship my fellow Hans told you of? 
The skipper and he are both drinking at the Swan. 
Here be the Portuguese to give earnest. If you go 
no through with it, you cannot choose but be a lord at 
least. 

Firh. Nay, dame, if my master prove not a lord, 
and you a lady, hang me. 

Margery. Yea, like enough, if you may loiter and 
1x5 tipple thus. 

Firh. Tipple, dame? No, we have been bargaining 
with Skellum-Skandcrbag-can-you-Dutch-spreaken for 
a ship of silk Cyprus, laden with sugar-candy. 

Eyre. Peace, Firk; silence, Tittle-tattlel Hodge, 
120 I’ll go through with it. Here’s a seal-ring, and I have 
sent for a guarded gown and a damask cassock. See 
where it comes. 

Enter the Boy with a velvet coat and an Alderman's 
gown. Eyre puts them on. 

Look here, Maggy; help me, Firk; apparel me, Hodge; 
silk and satin, you mad Philistines, silk and satin. 

125 Firk. Ha, ha, my master will be as proud as a dog 
in a doublet, all in beaten damask and velvet. 

Eyre. Softly, Firk, for rearing of the nap, and 
wearing threadbare my garments. How dost thou like 
me, Firk? How do I look, my fine Hodge? 

130 Hodge. Why, now you look like yourself, master. 
I warrant you, there’s few in the city but will give you 
the wall, and come upon you with the right worshipful. 

Firk. Nails, my master looks like a threadbare 
cloak new turned and dressed. Lord, Lord, to see 
135 what good raiment doth! Dame, dame, are you not 
enamoured? 

Eyre. How say’st thou, Maggy, am I not brisk? 
Am I not fine? 

Margery. Fine? By my troth, sweetheart, very 
140 finel By my troth, I never liked thee so well in my 
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life, sweetheart; but let that pass. I warrant, there 
be many women in the city have not such handsome 
husbands, but only for their apparel; but let that 
pass too. 

Re-enter Hans and Skipper. 

Hans. Godden day, mester. Dis be de skipper dat 145 
heb de skip van marchandice; de commodity ben good; 
nempt it, master, nempt it. 

Eyre. Godamercy, Hans; welcome, skipper. Where 
lies this ship of merchandise? 

Skipper. De skip ben in revere; dor be van sugar, 150 
civet, almonds, cambrick, and a towsand towsand tings, 
gotz sacramentl Nempt it, mester; ye sal heb good copen. 

Firk. To him, master! Oh sweet master! Oh 
sweet waresl Prunes, almonds, sugar-candy, carrot- 
roots, turnips. Oh brave fatting meat! Let not a man 155 
buy a nutmeg but yourself. 

Eyre. Peace, Firk! Come, skipper, I’ll go aboard 
with you.—’Hans, have you made him drink? 

Skipper. Yaw, yaw, ic heb veale gedrunck. 

Eyre. Come, Hans, follow me. Skipper, thou shalt 160 
have my countenance in the city. [ Exeunt. 

Firk. Yaw, heb veale gedrunck, quoth ’a. They 
may well be called butter-boxes, when they drink fat 
veal and thick beer too. But come, dame, I hope 
you'll chide us no more. 165 

Margery. No, faith, Firk; no, perdy, Hodge. I do 
feel honour creep upon me, and which is more, a certain 
rising in my flesh; but let that pass. 

Firk. Rising in your flesh do you feel, say you? 

Ay; but why should not my master feel a rising in his 170 
flesh, having a gown and a gold ring on? But you are 
such a shrew, you’ll soon pull him down. 

Margery >. Ha, ha! prithee, peace! Thou mak'sl 
my worship laugh; but let that pass. Come, I'll go 
in; Hodge, prithee, go before me; Firk, follow me. 175 

Firk. Firk doth follow: Hodge, pass out in slate. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE II. London: a Room in Lincoln’s House. 

Enter the Earl of Lincoln and. Dodger. 

Lincoln. How now, good Dodger, what’s the news 
in France? 

Dodger. My loid, upon the eighteenth day of May 
The French and English were prepared to fight; 

Each side with eager fury gave the sign 
5 Of a most hot encounter. Five long hours 
Both armies fought together; at the length 
The lot of victory fell oil our sides. 

Twelve thousand of the Frenchmen that day died, 
Four thousand English, and no man of name 
io But Captain Hyam and young Ardington, 

Two gallant gentlemen, I knew them well. 

Lincoln. But Dodger, prithee, tell me, in this fight 
How did my cousin Lacy bear himself? 

Dodger. My lord, your cousin Lacy was not there. 
Lincoln. Not there? 

Dodger. No, my good lord. 

15 Lincoln. Sure, thou mistakest, 

I saw him shipped, and a thousand eyes beside 
Were witnesses of the farewells which he gave, 

When I, with weeping eyes, bid him adieu. 

Dodger, take heed. 

Dodger. My lord, I am advised 

20 That what I spake is irue: to prove it so. 

His cousin Askew, that supplied his place, 

Sent me for him from Franco, that secretly 
He might convey himself thither. 

Lincoln. Is't even so? 

Dare9 ho so carelessly venture his life 
25 Upon the indignalion of a King? 

Has he despised my love, and spumed those favours 
Which I with prodigal hand poured on his head? 

He shall repent his rashness with his soul; 

Since of my love he makes no estimate, 
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I’ll make Mm wish he had not known my hate. 30 

Thou hast no other news? 

Dodger. None else, my lord. 

Lincoln. None worse I know thou hast.—Procure 
the King 

To crown his giddy brows with ample honours, 

Send him chief colonel, and all my hope 

Thus to be dashed? But 'tis in vain to grieve, 35 

One evil cannot a worse one relieve. 

Upon my life, I have found out his plot; 

That old dog, Love, that fawned upon him so, 

Love to that puling girl, his fair-cheeked Rose, 

The Lord Mayor’s daughter, hath distracted him, 40 

And in the fire of that love’s lunacy 

Hath he burnt up himself, consumed his credit, 

Lost the King’s love, yea, and I fear, his life, 

Only to get a wanton to his wife; 

Dodger, it is so. 

Dodger. I fear so, my good lord. 45 

Lincoln. It is so—-nay, sure il cannot bel 
I am at my wits’ end. Dodgerl 
Dodger. Yea, my lord. 

Lincoln. Thou art acquainted with my nephew's 
haunts; 

Spend this gold for thy pains; go seek him out; 

Watch at my Lord Mayor's—there if he live, 50 

Dodger, thou shalt be sure to meet with him. 

Prithee, be diligent.—Lacy, thy name 

Lived once in honour, now ’tis dead in shame.— 

Be circumspect. [Exit. 

Dodger. I warranL you, my lord. [Exit. 
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SCENE III. London: a Room in the Lord Mayor's 
House. 

Enter the Lord Mayor and Master Scott. 

Lord Mayor. Good Master Scott, I have been bold 
with you, 

To be a witness to a wedding-knot 

Betwixt young Master Hammon and my daughter. 

Oh, stand aside; see where the lovers come. 

[They withdraw. 

Enter Master Hammon and Rose. 

5 Rose. Can it be possible you love me so? 

No, no, within those eyeballs I espy 
Apparent likelihoods of flattery. 

Pray now, let go my hand. 

Hammon. Sweet Mistress Rose, 

Misconstrue not my words, nor misconceive 
10 Of my affection, whose devoted soul 

Swears that I love thee dearer than my heart. 

Rose. As dear as your own heart? I judge it right, 
Men love their hearts best when th’ arc out of sight. 
Hammon. I love you, by this hand. 

Rose. Yet hands off now! 

15 If flesh be frail, how weak and frail’s your vow! 
Hammon. Then by my life I swear. 

Rose. Then do not brawl; 

One quarrel loseth wife and life and all. 

Is not your meaning thus? 

Hammon. In faith, you jest. 

Rose. Love loves to sport; therefore leave love, 
y’ are best. 

Lord Mayor. [Aside to Scott,] What? square they, 
Master Scott? 

20 Scott. Sir, never doubt, 

Lovers are quickly in, and quickly out. 
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Hammon. Sweet Rose, be not so strange in fancying 
me. 

Nay, never turn aside, shun not my sight: 

I am not grown so fond, to fond my love 

On any that shall quit it with disdain; 25 

If you will love me, so—if not, farewell. 

Lord Mayor. [Coming forward.] Why, how now, 
lovers, are you both agreed? 

Hammon. Yes, faith, my lord. 

Lord Mayor. ’Tis well; give me your hand, 

Give me yours, daughter.—How now, both pull back! 
What means this, girl? 

Rose. I mean to live a maid. 30 

Hammon. [Aside.] But not to die one; pause, ere 
that be said. 

Lord Mayor. Will you still cross me, still bo 
obstinate? 

Hammon. Nay, chide her not, my lord, for doing 
well; 

If she can live an happy virgin’s life, 

'Tis far more blessed than to be a wife. 35 

Rose. Say, sir, I cannot: I have made a vow, 

Whoever be my husband, 'tis not you. 

Lord Mayor. Your tongue is quick; but Master 
Hammon, know, 

I bade you welcome to another end. 

Hammon. What, would you have me pule and pine 
and pray, 40 

With ‘lovely lady’, 'mistress of my heart', 

‘Pardon your servant’, and the rhymer play, 

Railing on Cupid and his tyrant's-dart; 

Or shall I undertake some martial spoil, 

Wearing your glove at tourney and at tilt, 43 

And tell how many gallants I unhorsed— 

Sweet, will this pleasure you? 

Rose. Yea, when wilt begin? 

What, love rhymes, man? Fio on that deadly sinl 
Lord Mayor. If you will have her, I’ll make her 
agree. 

4 
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50 Hammon. Enforced love is worse than hate to me. 
[Aside.] There is a wench keeps shop in the Old 
Change, 

To her will I—it is not wealth I seek, 

I have enough—and will prefer her love 
Before the world.— [Aloud.] My good Lord Mayor, 
adieu. 

55 Old love for me, I have no luck with new. [Exit. 
Lord Mayor. Now, mammet, you have well behaved 
yourself; 

But you shall curse your coyness if I live,— 

Who’s within there? See you convey your mistress 
Straight to th’ Old Ford! I’ll keep you straight 
enough. 

60 Fore God, I would have sworn the puling girl 
Would willingly accepted Hammon’s love; 

But banish him, my thoughts!—Go, minion, in! 

[Exit Rose. 

Now tell me, Master Scott, would you have thought 
That Master Simon Eyre, the shoemaker, 

65 Had been of wealth to buy such merchandise? 

Scott. 'Twas well, my lord, your honour and myself 
Grew partners with him; for your bills of lading 
Shew that Eyre’s gains in one commodity 
Rise at the least to full three thousand pound 
70 Besides like gain in other merchandise. 

Lord Mayor. Well, he shall spend some of his 
thousands now, 

For I have sent for him to the Guildhall. 

Enter Eyre. 

See, where he comes.—Good morrow, Master Eyte. 
Eyre. Poor Simon Eyre, my lord, your shoemaker. 
Lord Mayor. Weil, well, it likes yourself to term 
you so. 

Enter Dodger. 

Now, Master Dodger, what’s the news with you? 


75 
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Dodger. I’d gladly speak in private to your honour. 
Lord Mayor. You shall, you shall.—Master Eyre 
and Master Scot!. 

I have some business with this gentleman; 

I pray, let me entreat you to walk before 80 

To the Guildhall; I’ll follow presently. 

Master Eyre, I hope ere noon to call you sheriff. 

Eyre. I would not care, my lord, if you might callj 
me King of Spain.—Come, Master Scott. 

[Exeunt Eyre and Scott. 

Lord Mayor. Now, Master Dodger, what’s the news 
you bring? 85 

Dodger. The Earl of Lincoln by me greets your 
lordship, 

And earnestly requests you, if you can. 

Inform him, where his nephew Lacy keeps. 

Lord Mayor. Is not his nephew Lacy now in 
France? 

Dodger. No, I assure your lordship, but disguised 90 
Lurks here in London. 

Lord Mayor. London? Is’t even so? 

It may be; but upon my faith and soul, 

I know not where he lives, or whether he lives: 

So tell my Lord of Lincoln.—Lurks in London? 

Well, Master Dodger, you perhaps may start him; 95 
Be but the means to rid him into France, 

I’ll give you a dozen angels for your pains: 

So much I love his honour, hate his nephew. 

And, prithee, so inform thy lord from me. 

' Dodger. I take my leave. [Exit Dodger. 

Lord. Mayor. Farewell, good Master Dodger. 100 

Lacy in London? I dare pawn my life, 

My daughter knows thereof, and for that cause 
Denied young Master Hammon in his love. 

Well, I am glad I sent her to Old Ford. 

God’s Lord, 'tis late; to Guildhall I must hie; 105 

I know my brethren stay my company, [Exit. 
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SCENE IV. London: a Room in Eyre’s House. 

Enter Firk, Margery, Hans, and Hodge. 

Margery. Thou goest too fust for me, Roger. 0 , Firkl 

Firk. Ay, forsooth. 

Margery. I pray thee, run—do you hear?—run to 
Guildhall, and learn if my husband, Master Eyre, will 
5 take that worshipful vocation of Master Sheriff upon 
him. Hie thee, good Firk. 

Firk. Take it? Well, I go; an he should not take 
it, Firk swears to forswear him. Yes, forsooth, I go to 
Guildhall. 

io Margery. Nay, when? Thou art too compendious 
and tedious. 

Firk. Oh rare, your excellence is full of eloquence. 
[Aside .1 How like a new cart-wheel my dame speaks, 
and she looks like an old musty ale-bottle going to 
15 scalding. 

Margery. Nay, when? Thou wilt make me melan¬ 
choly. 

Firk. God forbid your worship should fall into that 
humour;—I run. [Exit. 

20 Margery. Let me see now, Roger and Hans. 

< Hodge. Ay, forsooth, dame—mistress I should say, 
‘but the old term so sticks to the roof of my mouth, 
II can hardly lick it off. 

‘ Margery. Even what thou wilt, good Roger; dame 
25 is a fair name for any honest Christian; but let that 
pass. How dost thou, Hans? 

Hans. Mee tanck you, vro. 

\ Margery. Well, Hans and Roger, you sec, God hath 
blest your master, and, perdy, if ever he comes to be 
Master Sheriff of London—as we are all mortal—you 
shall see, I will have some odd thing or other in a 
corner for you: I will not be your back-friend; but 
let that pass. Hans, pray thee, tie my shoe. 


30 
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Margery. Roger, thou know’st the length of my 35 
foot; as it is none of the biggest, so I thank God, it is 
handsome enough; prithee, let me have a pair of shoes 
made, cork, good Roger, wooden heel too. 

Hodge. You shall. 

Margery. Art thou acquainted with never a 40 
farthingale-maker, nor a French hood-maker? How 
shall I look in a hood, I wonder! Perdy, oddly, I 
think. 

Hodge. [Aside.] As a cat out of a pillory.—Very 
well, I warrant you, mistress. 45 

Margery. Indeed, all flesh is grass; and, Roger, 
canst thou tell where I may buy a good hair? 

Hodge. Yes, forsooth, at the poulterer’s in Gracious 
Street. 

Margery. Thou art an ungracious wag; perdy, I 50 
mean a false hair for my periwig. 

Hodge. Why, mistress, the next time I cut my 
beard, you shall have the shavings of it; but they are 
all true hairs. 

Margery. It is very hot, I must get me a fan or else 55 
a mask. 

Hodge. [Aside.] So you had need, to hide your 
wicked face. 

Margery. Fie, upon it, how costly this world’s 
calling is; perdy, but that it is one of the wonderful 60 
works of God, I would not deal with it. Is not Firk 
come yet? Hans, be not so sad; let it pass and vanish, 
as my husband’s worship says. 

Hans. Ih bin vrolicke; lot see yow soo. 

Hodge. Mistress, will you drink a pipe of tobacco? 65 

Margery. Oh, fie upon it, Roger, perdy! These 
filthy tobacco-pipes are the most idle slavering baubles 
that ever I felt. Out upon it! God bless us, men look 
not like men that use them. 

Enter Ralph, being lame. 

Hodge. What, fellow Ralph? Mistress, look here, 70 
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Jane’s husband! Why, how now, lame? Hans, 
make much of him; he's a brother of our trade, a good 
workman, and a tall soldier. 

Hans. You be welcome, broder. 

75 Margery. Perdy, I knew him not. How dost thou, 
good Ralph? I am glad to sec thee well. 

Ralph. I would to God you saw me, dame, as well 
As when I went from London into France. 

Margery. Trust me, I am sorry, Ralph, to see thee 
80 impotent. Lord, how the wars have made him sun¬ 
burnt! But let that pass. 

Ralph. I am glad to see you well, and I rejoice 
To hear that God hath blest my master so 
Since my departure. 

85 Margery. Yea, truly, Ralph, I thank my Maker; 
but let that pass. 

Hodge. And, sirrah Ralph, what news, what news 
in France? 

Ralph. Tell me, good Roger, first, what news in 
England? 

How does my Jane? When didst thou see my wife? 
go Where lives my poor hcarl? She’ll be poor indeed, 
Now I want limbs to get whereon to feed. 

Hodge. Limbs? Hast thou not hands, man? Thou 
shalt never see a shoemaker want bread, though he 
have but three fingers on a hand. 

95 Ralph. Yet all this while I hoar not of my June. 

1 Margery. Oh Ralph, your wife; perdy, we know 
not what’s become of her. She was here a while, and 
because she was married, grew more stately than 
became her; I checked her, and so forth; away she 
100 flung, never returned, nor said bye nor bah; and, 
Ralph, you know, 'ka me, ka thee’. And so, as I tell 
ye,—Roger, is not Firk come yet? 

' Hodge. No, forsooth. 

Margery. And so, indeed, we heard not of her, but 
105 I hear she lives in London; but let that pass. If she 
had wanted, she might have opened her case to me or 
my husband, or to any of my men; I am sure, there's 
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not any of them, perdy, but would have done her good 
to his power.—Hans, look if Fiilc be come. 

Hans. Yaw, ih sal, vro. [Exit Hans, no 

Margery. And so, as I said,—but, Ralph, why dost 
thou weep? Thou knowest that naked we came into 
the world, and naked we must return; and, therefore, 
thank God for all things. 

Hodge, No, faith, Jane is a stranger here; but, 115 
Ralph, pull up a good heart, I know thou hast one. 

Thy wife, man, is in London; one told me, he saw her 
a while ago very brave and neat; we'll ferret her out, 
an London hold her. 

Margery. Alas, poor soul, he’s overcome with 120 
sorrow; he does but as I do, weep for the loss of any 
good thing. But, Ralph, get thee in, call for some meat 
and drink; thou shalt lind me worshipful towards 
thee. 

Ralph. I thank you, dame; since I want limbs and 
lands. 125 

I'll trust to God, my good frieftds, and my hands. 

[Exit. 

Enter Hans and Firh, running. 

Firk. Run, good Hansl Oh Hodge, Oh mistress! 
Hodge, heave up thine ears; mistress, smug up your 
looks; on with your best apparel; my master is chosen, 
my master is called, nay, condemned by the cry of 130 
the country to be sheriff of the city for this famous 
year now to come. And time now being, a great 
many men in black gowns were asked for their voices 
and their hands, and my master had all their fists 
about his ears presently, and they cried ‘Ay, ay, ay, 135 
ay,’—and so I came away— 

Wherefore without all other grieve 
I do salute you, Mistress Shrieve. 

Hans. Yaw, my mester is de groot man, de shrieve. 

Hodge , Did not I tell you, mistress? Now I may 140 
boldly say: Good-morrow to your worship. 

Margery. Good-morrow, good Roger. I thank you, 
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my good people all.—Firk, hold up tliy hand: here’s 
a threepenny piece for thy tidings. 

145 Firk. 'Tis but three-half-pence, I think. Yes, ’tis 
three-pence, I smell the rose. 

Hodge. But, mistress, be ruled by me, and do not 
speak so pulingly. 

Firk. 'Tis her worship speaks so, and not she. No, 
150 faith, mistress, speak me in the old key: 'To it, Firk,' 
‘there, good Firk,’ ‘ply your business, Hodge,’ ‘Hodge, 
with a full mouth,' 'I'll fill your bellies with good 
cheer, till they cry twang.' 

Enter Eyre, wearing a gold chain. 

Hans. See, myn liever broder, hecr compt my meester. 
155 Margery. Welcome home, Master Shrievc; I pray 
God continue you in health and wealth. 

Eyre. See here, my Maggy, a chain, a gold chain for 
Simon Eyre. I shall make thee a lady; here’s a 
French hood for thee; on with it, on with ill dress 
160 thy brows with this flap of a shoulder of mutton, to 
make thee look lovely. Where be my fine men? 
Roger, I'll make over my shop and tools to thee; Firk, 
thou shalt be the foreman; Hans, thou shalt have 
an hundred for twenty. Be as mad knaves as your 
163 master Sim Eyre hath been, and you shall live to be 
Sheriffs of London.—How dost thou like me, Margery? 
Prince am I none, yet am I princely born. Firk, 
Hodge, and Hans! 

AU three. Ay, forsooth, what says your worship, 
170 Master Sheriff? 

Eyre. Worship and honour, you Babylonian knaves, 
for the gentle craft. But I forget myself; I am bidden 
by my Lord Mayor to dinner to Old Ford; he’s gone 
before, I must after. Come, Madge, on with your 
173 trinkets! Now, my true Trojans, my fine Firk, my 
dapper Hodge, my honest Hans, some device, some odd 
crotchets, some morris, or such like, for the honour of 
the gentlemen shoemakers. Meet me at Old Ford, you 
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know my mind, Come, Madge, away. Shut up the 
shop, knaves, and make holiday. [Exeunt. 180 

Firk. Oh rare! Oh brave! Come, Hodge; follow 
me, Hans; 

We’ll be with them for a morris-dance. [Exeunt. 


SCENE V. A Room at Old Ford. 


Enter the Lord Mayor, Rose, Eyre, Margery [in a French 
hood), Sybil, and other Servants. 


Lord Mayor. Trust me, you are as welcome to Old 
Ford. 

As I myself. 

Margery. Truly, I thank your lordship. 

Lord Mayor. Would our bad cheer were worth the 
thanks you give. 

Eyre. Good cheer, my Lord Mayor, fine cheer! 
A fine house, fine walls, all fine and neat. 

Lord Mayor. Now, by my troth. I’ll tell thee, 
Master Eyre. 

It does me good, and all my brethren, 

That such a madcap fellow as thyself 
Is entered into our society. 

Margery. Ay, but, my lord, he must learn now to 
put on gravity. 

Eyre. Peace, Margery, a fig for gravity! When I go 
to Guildhall in my scarlet gown, I'll look as demurely 
as a saint, and speak as gravely as a justice of peace; 
but now I am here at Old Ford, at my good Lord 
Mayor’s house, let it go by, vanish, Maggy, I’ll be 
merry, away with flip-flap, these fooleries, these 
gulleries. What, honey? Prince am I none, yet ami 
I princely bom. What says my Lord Mayor? 

Lord Mayor. Ha, ha, hal I had rather than a 
thousand pound, 

I had an heart, but half so light as yours,, 


5 
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Eyre. Why, what should I do, my lord? A pound 
of care pays not a dram of debt. Hum, let’s be mciry, 
Whiles we are young; old age, sack and sugar will 
25 [steal upon us, ere we be aware. 

[Here is sung a Thrce-man-song.] 

Oh the month of May, the merry month of May, 

So frolic, so gay, and so green, so green, so green! 
Oh, then did I unto my true love say: 

‘Sweet Peg, thou shall be my summer’s queenl' 

30 ‘Now the nightingale, the pretty nightingale, 

The sweetest singer in all the forest’s choir, 

Entreats thee, sweet Peggy, Lo hear thy true love’s tale; 
Lo, yonder she sittelh, her breast against a brier. 

'But Oh, I spy the cuckoo, the cuckoo, the cuckoo; 

35 See where she sitleth: come away, my joy; 

Come away, I prithee: I do not like the cuckoo 
Should sing where my Peggy and I kiss and toy.' 

Oh the month of May, ihc merry month of May, 

So frolic, so gay, and so green, so green, so green! 

40 And then did I unto my true love; say: 

‘Sweet Peg, thou shalt be iny summer’s queen!' 

Lord Mayor. It’s well done. Mistress Eyre, pray, 
give good counsel to my daughter. 

Margery. I hope Mistress Rose will have the grace 
43 to take nothing that’s bad. 

Lord Mayor. Pray God she do; for i’ faith, Mistress 
Eyre, 

I would bestow upon that peevish girl 
A thousand marks more than I mean to give her 
Upon condition she'd be ruled by tnc. 

50 The ape still crosseth me. There came of late 
A proper gentleman of fair revenues, 

Whom gladly I would call son-in-law: 
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But my fine cockney would have none of him. 

[To Rose.] You’ll prove a coxcomb for it, ere you die: 

A courtier, or no man must please your eye. 55 

Eyre. Be ruled, sweet Rose: th’art ripe for a man. 
Marry not with a boy that has no more hair on his face 
than thou hast on thy checks. A courtier? Wash, 
go byl stand not upon pishery-pashcry: those silken 
fellows are but painted images, outsides, outsides, 60 
Rose; their inner finings are torn. No, my fine mouse, 
marry me with a gentleman grocer like my Lord 
Mayor, your father; a grocer is a sweet trade: plums, 
plums. Had I a son or daughter should marry out of 
the generation and blood of the shoemakers, he should 65 
pack; what, the gentle trade is a living for a man 
through Europe, through the world. 

[A noise within of a tabor and a pipe. 

Lord Mayor. What noise is this? 

Eyre. Oh my Lord Mayor, a crew of good fellows 
that for love to your honour are come hither with a 70 
morris-dance. Come in, my Mesopotamians, cheerily. 

Enter Hodge, Hans, Ralph, Firk, and oilier Shoemakers, 
in a morris; after a little dancing the Lord Mayor speaks. 

Lord Mayor . Master Eyre, are all these shoe¬ 
makers? 

Eyre. All cordwainers, my good Lord Mayor. 

Rose. [Aside.] How like my Lacy looks yond’ 
shoemaker I 

Hans. [Aside.] Oh that I durst but speak unto 
my lovel 75 

Lord Mayor. Sybil, go fetch some wine to make 
these drink. 

You are all welcome. 

All. Wo thank your lordship. 

[Rose takes a cup of wine and goes to Hans. 

Rose. For his sake whose fair shape thou repre- 
sent’st, 

Good friend, I drink to thee. 
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80 Hans. Ic bedancke, good frister. 

Margery. I see, Mistress Rose, you do not want 
judgment; you have drunk to the properest man I 
keep. 

Firk. Here be some have done their parts to be as 
85 proper as he. 

Lord Mayor. Well, urgent business calls me back 
to London: 

Good fellows, first go in and taste our cheer; 

And to make merry as you homeward go, 

Spend these two angels in beer at Stratford-Bow. 
go Eyre. To these two, my mad lads, Sim Eyre adds 
another; then cheerily, Firk; tickle it, Ilans, and all 
for Lhe honour of shoemakers. 

[The Shoemakers go dancing out. 

Lord Mayor. Come, Master Eyre, let's have your 
company. [Exeunt all but Rose and Sybil. 

Rose. Sybil, what shall I do? 

Sybil. Why, what's the matter? 

95 Rose. That Hans the shoemaker is my love, Lacy, 
Disguised in that attire to find me out. 

How should I find the means to speak with him? 

, Sybil. What, mistress, never fear; I dare venture 
my maidenhead to nothing, and that's great odds, that 
100 Hans the Dutchman, when we come to London, shall 
not only see and speak with you, but in spite of all your 
father’s policies steal you away and marry you. Will 
not this please you? 

Rose. Do this, and ever be assured of iny love. 

105 Sybil. Away, then, and follow your father to 
London, lest your absence cause him to suspect some- 
tiring: 

To-morrow, if my counsel be obeyed, 

I’ll bind you prentice to the gentle trade. [Exeunt. 



ACT IV 

SCENE I. A Street in London. 

Jane in a Seamster's shop, working; enter Master 
Hammon, muffled: he stands aloof. 

Hammon. Yonder’s the shop, and there my fair 
love sits. 

She’s fair and lovely, but she is not mine. 

Oh, would she were! Thrice have I courted her, 

Thrice hath my hand been moistened with her hand,. 
Whilst my poor famished eyes do feed on that 5 

Which made them famish. I am unfortunate: 

I still love one, yet nobody loves me. 

I muse in other men what women see 
That I so want! Fine Mistress Rose was coy. 

And this too curious! Oh, no, she is chaste, 10 

And for she thinks me wanton, she denies 
To cheer my cold heart with her sunny eyes. 

How prettily she worksl Oh pretty hand! 

Oh happy work! It doth me good to stand 

Unseen to see her. Thus I oft have stood 15 

In frosty evenings, a light burning by her, 

Enduring biting cold, only to eye her. 

One only look hath seemed as rich to me 
As a king’s crown; such is love’s lunacy. 

Muffled I’ll pass along, and by that try 20 

Whether she know me. 

Jane. Sir, what is’t you buy? 

What is’t you lack, sir; calico, or lawn, 

Fine cambric shirts, or bands? what will you buy? 
Hammon. [Aside.] That which thou wilt not sell. 
Faith, yet I’ll try:— 

How do you sell this handkercher? 

Jane. 

Hammon. And how these ruffs? 

43 


Good cheap. 25 
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30 


35 


40 


45 


Jane. Cheap too. 

Ilammon. And how this band? 

Jane. Cheap too. 

Ilammon. All cheap; how sell you then 

this hand? 

Jane. My hands are not to be sold. 

Ilammon. To be given Ihcnl 

Nay, faith, I come to buy. 

Jane. But none knows when. 

Ilammon. Good sweet, leave work a little while; 
lei’s play. 

Jane. I cannot live by keeping holiday. 

Hamilton. I’ll pay you for the time which shall be 
lost. 

Jane. With me you shall not be at so much cost. 
Ilammon. Look, how you wound this cloth, so you 
wound me. 

Jane. It may be so. 

Ilammon. 'Tis so. 

Jane. What remedy? 

Ilammon. Nay, faith, you arc too coy. 

Jane. Let go my hand. 

Ilammon. I will do any task at your command; 

I would let go this beauty, were I not 
In mind to disobey you by a power 
That controls kings: I love you! 

Jane. So, now part. 

Ilammon. With hands I may, but never with my 
heart. 

In faith, I love you. 

Jane. I believe you do. 

Ilammon. Shall a true love in me breed hate in 
you? 

Jane. I Irate you not. 

Hammon, Then you must love? 


Ido. 


What are you better now? I love not you. 

Hammon. All this, I hope, is but a woman’s fray. 
That means: 'Come to me,' when she cries ‘Away!’ 
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In earnest, mistress, I do not jest, 

A true chaste love hath entered in my breast. 

I love you dearly, as I love my life, 50 

I love you as a husband loves a wife; 

That, and no other love, my love requires. 

Thy wealth, I know, is little; my desires 
Thirst not for gold. Sweet, beauteous, Jane, what's 
mine 

Shall, if thou make myself thine, all be thine. 55 

Say, judge, what is thy sentence, life or death? 

Mercy or cruelty lies in thy breath. 

Jane. Good sir, I do believe you love me well; 

For 'tis a silly conquest, silly pride 

For one like you—I mean a gentleman— 60 

To boast that by his love-tricks he hath brought 

Such and such women to his amorous lure; 

I think you do not so, yet many do, 

And make it even a very trade to woo. 

I could be coy, as many women be, 65 

Feed you with sunshine smiles and wanton looks, 

But I detest witchcraft; say that I 

Do constantly believe you, constant have- 

Hammon. Why dost thou not believe me? 

Jane. I believe you; 

But yet, good sir, because I will not grieve you 70 

With hopes to taste fruit which will never fall, 

In simple truth this is the sum of all: 

My husband lives, at least, I hope he lives. 

Pressed was he to these bitter wars in France; 

Bitter they are to me by wanting him. 75 

I have but one heart, and that heart's his due. 

How can I then bestow the same on you? 

Hammon. Chaste and dear woman, I will not abuse 
thee, 

Although it cost my life, if thou refuse me. 

Thy husband, pressed for France, what was his name? 80 
Jane. Ralph Damport. 

Hammon. Damport?—Here's a letter sent 

From France to me, from a dear friend of mine, 
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A gentleman of place; here ho doth write 
Their names that have been slain in every fight. 

Jane. I hope death’s scroll contains not my love's 
85 name. 

Hammon. Cannot you read? 

Jane. I can. 

Hammon. Peruse the same. 

To my remembrance such a name I read 
Amongst the rest. See here. 

Jane. Ay mo, he’s deadl 

He's dead! If this be true, my dear heart’s slain! 
Hammon. Have patience, dear love. 

Jane. Hence, hence! 

90 Hammon. Nay, sweet Jane, 

Make not poor sorrow proud with these rich tears. 

I mourn thy husband’s death, because thou mourn’st. 
Jane. That bill is forged; ’tis signed by forgery. 
Hammon. I’ll bring thee letters sent besides to 
many, 

95 Carrying the like report: Jane, 'tis too true. 

Come, weep not: mourning, though it rise from 
love. 

Helps not the mourned, yet hurts them that mourn. 
Jane. For God's sake, leave me. 

Hammon. Whither dost thou turn? 

Forget the dead, love them that are alive; 

100 His love is faded, try how mine will thrive. 

Jane. ’Tis now no time for me to think on love. 
Hammon. 'Tis now best time for you to think on 
love, 

Because your love lives not. 

Jane. Though he be dead, 

My love to him shall not be buried; 

105 For God’s sake, leave me to myself alone. 

Hammon. 'Twould kill my soul, to leave thee 
drowned in moan. 

Answer me to my suit, and I am gone; 

Say to me yea or no. 

Jane. No. 
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Hammon. Then farewell! 

One farewell will not serve, I come again; 

Come, dry these wet cheeks; tell me, faith, sweet Jane, no 
Yea or no, once more. 

Jane. Once more I say no; 

Once more be gone, I pray; else will I go. 

Hammon. Nay, then I will grow rude, by this white 
hand. 

Until you change that cold 'no’, here I’ll stand 
Till by your hard heart- 

Jane. Nay, for God's love, peace! n 5 

My sorrows by your presence more increase. 

Not that you thus are present, but all grief 
Desires to be alone; therefore in brief 
Thus much I say, and saying bid adieu: 

If ever I wed man, it shall be you. 120 

Hammon. Oh blessed voice! Dear Jane, I’ll urge 
no more; 

Thy breath hath made me rich. 

Jane. Death makes me poor. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE II. London: a Street before Hodge’s Shop. 

Hodge at his shop-board, Ralph, Firk, Hans, and 
a Boy at work. 

All. Hey, down a down, down derry. 

Hodge. Well said, my hearts; ply your work to-day, 
we loitered yesterday; to it pell-mell, that we may 
live to be lord mayors, or aldermen at least. 

Firk, Hey, down a down, derry. 5 

Hodge, Well said, i’ faith! How say’st thou, Hans, 
doth not Firk tickle it? 

Hans, Yaw, master. 

Firk. Not so neither, my organ-pipe squeaks this 
morning for want of liquoring. Hey, down a down, to 
derry! 
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Hans. Forware, Firk, tow best un jolly yongster. 
Hort, ay, mestcr, ik bid yo, cut me un pair vampres vor 
Mester Jeffre’s boots. 

15 Hodge. Thou shalt, Hans. 

Firk. Master! 

Hodge. How now, boy? 

Firk. Pray, now you are in the cutting vein, cut 
me out a pair of counterfeits, or else my work will not 
20 pass current; hey, down a down! 

Hodge. Tell me, sirs, are my cousin Mistress 
Priscilla’s shoes done? 

Firk. Your cousin? No, master; one of your aunts, 
hang her; let them alone. 

25 Ralph. I am in hand with them; she gave charge 
that none but I should do them for her. 

Firk. Thou do for her? then 'twill be a lame doing, 
and that she loves not. Ralph, thou might'st have 
sent her to me, in faith. Hey, down a down, derry. 
30 This gear will not hold. 

Hodge. How say’st thou, Firk, were we not merry 
at Old Ford? 

Firk. How, merry? Why, our buttocks went 
jiggy-joggy like a quagmire. Well, Sir Roger Oatmeal, 
35 if I thought all meal of that nature, I would cat nothing 
but bagpuddings. 

Ralph. Of all good fortunes my fellow Hans had 
the best. 

Firk. 'Tis true, because Mistress Rose drank to 
40 him. 

Hodge. Well, well, work apace. They say, seven 
of the aldermen be dead, or very sick. 

Firk. I care not, I’ll be none. 

Ralph. No, nor I; but then my Master Eyre will 
43 come quickly to be Lord Mayor. 

Enter Sybil. 

Firk. Whoop, yonder comes Sybil. 

Hodge. Sybil, welcome, i' faith; and liow dost thou, 
mad wench? 
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Firk. Syb, welcome to London. 

Sybil. Godamercy, sweet Firlc; good lord, Hodge, 50 
what a delicious shop you have got! You tickle it, 
i’ faith. 

Ralph. Godamercy, Sybil, for our good cheer at 
Old Ford. 

Sybil. That you shall have, Ralph. 55 

Firk. Nay, by the mass, we had tickling cheer, 
Sybil; and how the plague dost thou and Mistress Rose 
and my Lord Mayor? I put the women in first. 

Sybil. Well, Godamercy; but God's me, I forget 
myself, where’s Hans the Fleming? 60 

Firk. Hark, butter-box, now you must yelp out 
some spreken. 

Hans. Vat begaie you? Vat vod you, Frister? 

Sybil. Marry, you must come to my young mistress, 
to pull on her shoes you made last. 65 

Hans. Vare ben your edle wo; vare ben your 
mistris? 

Sybil. Marry, here at our London house in Cornhill. 

Firk. Will nobody serve her turn but Hans? 

Sybil. No, sir. Come, Flans, I stand upon needles. 70 

Hodge. Why then, Sybil, take heed of pricking. 

Sybil. For that let me alone. I have a trick in 
my budget. Come, Hans. 

Hans. Yaw, yaw, ik sail meete you gane. 

[Exeunt Hans and Sybil. 

Hodge. Go, Hans, make haste again. Come, who 75 
lacks work? 

Firk. I, master, for I lack my breakfast; 'tis 
munching-time, and past. 

Hodge. Is 't so? Why, then leave work, Ralph. 

To breakfast! Boy, look to the tools. Come, Ralph; 80 
come, Firk. [Exeunt. 
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SCENE III. The same. 

Enter a Serving-man. 

Serving-man. Let me see now, the sign of the Last 
in Tower Street. Mass, yonder 's the house. What, 
ho! Who’s within? 

Enter Ralph. 

Ralph. Who calls there? What want you, sir? 

5 Serving-man. Marry, I would have a pair of shoes 
made for a gentlewoman against to-morrow morning. 
What, can you do them? 

Ralph. Yes, sir, you shall have them. But what 
length's her foot? 

io Serving-man. Why, you must make them in all 
parts like this shoe; but, at any hand, fail not to do 
them, for the gentlewoman is to be married very early 
in the morning. 

Ralph. How? By this shoe must it be made? 
15 By this? Are you sure, sir, by this? 

Serving-man. How, by this? Am I sure, by this? 
Art thou in thy wits? 1 tell thee, I must have a pair 
of shoes, dost thou mark me? A pair of shoes, two 
shoes, made by this very shoe, this same shoe, against 
20 to-morrow morning by four o'clock. Dost understand 
me? Canst thou do't? 

Ralph. Yes, sir, yes—ay, ay!—I can do 't. By 
this shoe, you say? I should know this shoe. Yes, 
sir, yes, by this shoe, I can do't. Four o’clock; well. 
25 Whither shall I bring them? 

Serving-man. To the sign of the Golden Ball in 
Watling Street; enquire for one Master llammon, a 
gentleman, my master. 

Ralph. Yea, sir; by this shoe, you say? 

30 Serving-man. I say, Master Hammon at the Golden 
Ball; he's the bridegroom, and those shoes arc for his 
bride. 
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Ralph. They shall be done by this shoe. Well, 
well, Master Hammon at the Golden Shoe—I would 
say, the Golden Ball; very well, very well. But I 35 
pray you, sir, where must Master Hammon be married? 

Serving-man. At Saint Faith's Church, under Paul’s. 

But what’s that to thee? Prithee, dispatch those shoes, 
and so farewell. [Exit. 

Ralph. By this shoe, said he. Flow am I amazed 40 
At this strange accident I Upon my life. 

This was the very shoe I gave my wife. 

When I was pressed for France; since when, alasl 
I never could hear of her. It is the same, 

And Hammon's bride no other but my Jane. 45 

Enter Firk. 

Firk. ’Snails, Ralph, thou hast lost thy part of three 
pots a countryman of mine gave me to breakfast. 

Ralph. I care not; I have found a better thing. 

Firk. A thing? Away! Is it a man’s thing, or a 
woman’s thing? 50 

Ralph. Firk, dost thou know this shoe? 

Firk. No, by my troth; neither doth that know 
met I have no acquaintance with it; ’tis a mere 
stranger to me. 

Ralph. Why, then 1 do; this shoe, I durst be 
sworn, 55 

Once covered the instep of my Jane. 

This is her size, her breadth; thus trod my love; 

These true-love knots I pricked. I hold my life, 

By this old shoe I shall find out my wife. 

Firk. Ha, ha! old shoe, that wort new! Flow a 60 
murrain came this ague-fit of foolishness upon thee? 

Ralph. Thus, Firk: even now here came a serving- 
man; 

By this shoe would he have a new pair made 
Against to-morrow morning for his mistress. 

That's to be married to a gentleman. 

And why may not this be my sweet Jane? 


65 
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Firk. And why may’st not thou be my sweet ass? 
Ha, hai 

Ralph. Well, laugh and spare notl But the truth 
is this: 

Against to-morrow morning I'll provide 
70 A lusty crew of honest shoemakers, 

To watch the going of the bride to church. 

If she prove Jane, I'll take her in despite 
From llammon and the devil, were he by. 

If it be not my Jane, what remedy? [Exit. 

75 Firk. Well, God sends fools fortune, and it may be, 
he may light upon his matrimony by such a device; 
for wedding and hanging goes by destiny. [Exit;. 


SCENE IV. London: a Room in the Lord Mayor’s 
House. 

Enter Hans and Rose, arm in atm. 

Hans. How happy am I by embracing thccl 
Oh, I did fear such cross mishaps did reign. 

That I should never see my Rose again. 

Rose. Sweet Lacy, since fair opportunity 
5 Offers herself to further our escape, 

Let not too over-fond esteem of me 
Hinder that happy hour. Invent the means, 

And Rose will follow thee through all the world. 

Hans. Oh, how I surfeit with excess of joy, 

10 Made happy by thy rich perfection! 

But since thou pay'st sweet interest to my hopes, 
Redoubling love on love, let mo once more. 

Like to a bold-faced debtor, crave of thee 
This night to steal abroad, and at Eyre's house, 

15 Who now by death of certain aldermen 
Is Mayor of London, and my master once. 

Meet thou thy Lacy, where in spite of change, 
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Your father's anger, and mine uncle’s hate, 

Our happy nuptials will we consummate. 

Enter Sybil. 

Sybil. Oh God, what will you do, mistress? Shift 20 
for yourself, your father is at hand! He’s coming, he's 
coming! Master Lacy, hide yourself in my mistressl 
For God’s sake, shift for yourselves! 

Hans. Your father come! Sweet Rose, what shall 
Ido? 

Where shall I hide me? How shall I escape? 25 

Rose. A man, and want wit in extremity? 

Come, come, be Hans still, play the shoemaker, 

Pull on my shoe. 

Hans. Mass, and that's well remembered. 

Sybil. Here comes your father. 

Enter the Lord Mayor. 

Hans. Forware, mctresse, ’tis un good skoo; it sal 30 
vel ditte, or ye sal neit betaelcn. 

Rose. Oh God, it pincheth me; what will you do? 

Hans. [Aside.] Your father’s presence pincheth, 
not the shoe. 

Lord Mayor. Well done; fit my daughter well, and 
she shall please thee well. 35 

Hans. Yaw, yaw, ik weit dat well; forware, 'tis un 
good skoo, 'tis gimait van neils leither; se euer, mine 
here. 

Enter a Prentice. 

Lord Mayor. I do believe it.—What’s the news 
with you? 

Prentice. Please you, the Earl of Lincoln at the 
gate 

Is newly lighted, and would speak with you. 

Lord Mayor. The Earl of Lincoln come to speak 
with me? 


40 
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Well, well, I know his errand. Daughter Rose, 

Send hence your shoemaker, dispatch, have done! 

45 Syb, make things handsome! Sir boy, follow me. 

[Exit, 

Hans, Mine uncle come! Oh, what may this 
portend? 

Sweet Rose, this of our love threatens an end. 

Rose. Be not dismayed at this; whate’er befall, 
Rose is thine own. To witness I speak truth, 

50 Where thou appoint’st the place, I’ll meet with thee. 

I will not fix a day to follow thee. 

But presently steal hence. Do not reply: 

Love which gave strength to bear my father’s hate, 
Shall now add wings to further our escape. [Exeunt, 


SCENE V. Another Room in the same House. 

Enter the Lord Mayor and the Earl of Lincoln. 

Lord Mayor. Believe me, on my credit, I speak 
truth: 

Since first your nephew Lacy went to France, 

1 have not seen him. It seemed strange to me, 

When Dodger told me that ho slayed behind, 

5 Neglecting the high charge the king imposed. 

Lincoln. Trust me, Sir Roger Oalelcy, I did think 
Your counsel had given head to this attempt, 

Drawn to it by the love he bears your child. 

Here I did hope to find him in your house; 

10 But now I see mine error, and confess, 

My judgment wronged you by conceiving so. 

Lord Mayor. Lodge in my house, say you? Trust 
me, my lord, 

I love your nephew Lacy too too dearly, 

So much to wrong his honour; and he hath done so, 
15 That first gave him advice to stay from France. 
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To witness I speak truth, I let you know 
How careful I have been to keep my daughter 
Free from all conference or speech of him; 

Not that I scorn your nephew, but in love 
I bear your honour, lest your noble blood 20 

Should by my mean worth be dishonoured. 

Lincoln. [Aside.] How far the churl’s tongue 
wanders from his heart!— 

Well, well, Sir Roger Oateley, I believe you, 

With more than many thanks for the kind love 

So much you seem to bear me. But, my lord! 25 

Let me request your help to seek my nephew, 

Whom if I find, I’ll straight embark for France. 

So shall your Rose be free, my thoughts at rest. 

And much care die which now lies in my breast. 

Enter Sybil, 

Sybil. Oh Lord! Help, for God’s sake! My mistress; 30 
oh, my young mistress! 

Lord Mayor. Where is thy mistress? What's 
become of her? 

Sybil. She’s gone, she’s fled! 

Lord Mayor. Gone! Whither is she fled? 

Sybil. I know not, forsooth; she’s fled out of doors 
with Hans the shoemaker; I saw them scud, scud, 35 
scud, apace, apace! 

Lord Mayor. Which way? What, John! Where be 
my men? Which way? 

Sybil. I know not, an it please your worship. 

Lord Mayor. Fled with a shoemaker? Can this be 
true? 

Sybil. Oh Lord, sir, as true as God’s in Heaven. 40 
Lincoln. [Aside.] Her love turned shoemaker? I 
am glad of this. 

Lord Mayor. A Fleming butter-box, a shoemaker! 

Will she forget her birth, requite my care 

With such ingratitude? Scorned she young Hammon 

To love a honniken, a needy knave? 45 
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Well, let her fly. I’ll not fly alter her; 

Let her starve, if she will; she's none of mine. 

Lincoln. Be not so cruel, sir. 

Enter Firk with shoes. 

Sybil. [Aside.] I am glad she’s ’scaped. 

Lord Mayor. I’ll not account of her as of my child. 
50 Was there no better object for her eyes 
But a foul drunken lubber, swill-belly, 

A shoemaker? That’s brave! 

Firk. Yea, forsooth; 'tis a very brave shoe, and as 
fit as a pudding. 

Lord Mayor. How now, what knave is this? 

55 From whence comcst thou? 

Firk. No lcnavc, sir. I am Firk the shoemaker, 
lusty Roger’s chief lusty journeyman, and I have come 
hither to take up the pretty leg of sweet Mistress Rose, 
and thus, hoping your worship is in as good health as 
60 I was at the making hereof, I bid you farewell; yours, 
Firk. 

Lord Mayor. Stay, stay, Sir Knave! 

Lincoln. Come hither, shoemaker! 

Firk. ’Tis happy the knave is put before the shoe¬ 
maker, or else I would not have vouchsafed to come 
65 back to you. I am moved, for I stir. 

Lord Mayor. My lord, this villain calls us knaves 
by craft. 

Firk. Then 'tis by the gentle craft, and to call one 
knave gently, is no harm. Sit your worship merry! 
[Aside to Sybil. j Syb, your young mislress—I’ll so 
70 bob them, now my Master Eyre is Lord Mayor of 
London. 

Lord Mayor. Tell me, sirrah, whose man are you? 

Firk. I am glad to see your worship so merry. I 
have no maw to this gear, no stomach as yet to a red 
75 petticoat. [Pointing to Sybil. 

Lincoln. He means not, sir, to woo you to his maid, 
But only doth demand whose man you are. 
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Firk. I sing now to the tune of Rogero. Roger, 
my fellow, is now my master. 

Lincoln. Sirrah, know’st thou one Hans, a shoe¬ 
maker? 80 

Firk. Hans, shoemaker? Oh yes, stay, yes, I 
have him. I tell you what, I speak it in secret: 
Mistress Rose and he are by this time—no, not so, but 
shortly are to dance the shaking of the sheets. It is 
that Hans— [Aside.] I’ll so gull these diggers! 85 

Lord Mayor. Know’st thou, then, where he is? 

Firk. Yes, forsooth; yea, marry! 

Lincoln. Canst thou, in sadness- 

Firk. No, forsooth; no, many! 

Lord Mayor. Tell me, good honest fellow, where 
he is, 90 

And thou shalt sec what I’ll bestow on thee. 

Firk. Honest fellow? No, sir; not so, sir; my 
profession is the gentle craft; I care not for seeing, I 
love feeling; let me feel it here; aurium tenus, ten 
pieces of gold; genuum tenus, ten pieces of silver; and 95 
then Firk is your man— [Aside.] in a new pair of 
stretchers. 

Lord Mayor. Here is an angel, part of thy reward, 
Which I will give thee; tell me where he is. 

Firk. No point! Shall I betray my brother? No! 100 
Shall I prove Judas to Hans? No! Shall I cry 
treason to my corporation? No, I shall be firked and 
yerked then. But give mo your angel; your angel shall 
tell you. 

Lincoln. Do so, good follow; 'tis no hurt to thee. 105 

Firk. Send simpering Syb away. 

Lord Mayor. Huswife, get you in. [Exit Sybil. 

Firk. Pitchers have cars, and maids have wide 
mouths; but for Hauns Prauns, upon my word, 
to-morrow morning he and young Mistress Rose go to no 
this gear, they shall be married together, by this rush, 
or else turn Firk to a firkin of butter, to tan leather 
withal. 

Lord Mayor. But art thou sure of this? 
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115 Firlt. Am I sure that Paul’s steeple is a handful 
higher than London Slone, or that the Cornhill Conduit 
leaks nothing but pure Mother Bunch? Am I sure I 
am lusty Firlc? God’s nails, do you think I am so 
base to gull you? 

Lincoln. Where arc they married? Dost thou know 
120 the chuich? 

Firk. I never go to church, but I know the name 
of it; it is a swearing church—stay a while, 'tis—ay, 
by the mass, no, no,—'tis—ay, by my troth, no, nor 
that; 'tis—ay, by my faith, that, that, ’tis, ay, by my 
125 Faitli’s Church under Paul's Cross. There they shall 
be knit like a pair of stockings in matrimony; there 
they’ll be inconic. 

Lincoln. Upon my life, my nephew Lacy walks 
In the disguise of this Dutch shoemaker. 

130 Firk. Yes, forsooth. 

Lincoln. Doth he not, honest fellow? 

Firk. No, forsooth; I think Ilans is nobody but 
Hans, no spirit. 

Lord Mayor. My mind misgives me now, 'tis so, 
indeed. 

Lincoln. My cousin speaks the language, knows the 
135 trade. 

Lord Mayor . Let me request your company, my 
lord; 

Your honourable presence may, no doubt, 

Refrain their headstrong rashness, when myself 
Going alone perchance may be o’erborne. 

Shall I request this favour? 

140 Lincoln. This, or what else. 

Firk. Then you must rise betimes, for they mean 
to fall to their hey-pass and repass, pindy-pandy, which 
hand will you have, very early, 

Lord Mayor. My care shall every way equal their 
haste. 

145 This night accept your lodging in my house, 

The earlier shall wo stir, and at Saint Faith’s 
Prevent this giddy hare-brained nuptial. 
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This traffic of hot love shall yield cold gains: 

They ban our loves, and we’U forbid their banns. 

[Exit. 

Lincoln. At Saint Faith’s Church, thou say’st? 150 

Firk. Yes, by their troth. 

Lincoln. Be secret, on thy life. [Exit. 

Firk. Yes, when I kiss your wife! Hu, ha, here’s 
no craft in the gentle craft. I came hither of purpose 
with shoes to Sir Roger's worship, whilst Rose, his 155 
daughter, be cony-catched by Hans. Soft now; these 
two gulls will be at Saint Faith’s Church to-morrow 
morning, to take Master Bridegroom and Mistress Bride 
napping, and they, in the meantime, shall chop up the 
matter at the Savoy. But the best sport is, Sir Roger 160 
Oateley will find my fellow lame Ralph’s wife going to , 
marry a gentleman, and then he'll stop her instead of 
his daughter. Oh, brave! there will be fine tickling 
sport. Soft now, what have I to do? Oh, I know; 
now a mess of shoemakers meet at the Woolsack in 165 
Ivy Lane, to cozen my gentleman of lame Ralph’s wife, 
that’s true. 

Alack, alack! 

Girls, hold out tack! 

For now smocks for this jumbling 170 

Shall go to wrack. [Exit. 
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SCENE I. A Room in Eyre’s House. 

Enter Eyre, Margery, Hans, and Rose. 

Eyre. This is the morning, then; stay, my bully, 
my honest Hans, is it not? 

Hans. This is the morning that must make us two 

happy or miserable; thcicfore, if you-- 

5 Eyre. Away with these ifs and ans, Hans, and these 
et caeterasl By mine honour, Rowland Lacy, none 
but the King shall wrong thee. Come, fear nothing, 
am not I Sim Eyre? Is not Sim Eyre Lord Mayor of 
London? Fear nothing, Rose: let them all say 
io what they can; dainty, come thou to me—laughest 
thou? 

Margery. Good my lord, stand her friend in what 
thing you may. 

Eyre. Why, my sweet Lady Madgy, think you 
is Simon Eyre can forget his fine Dutch journeyman? 
*** No, vahl Fie, I scorn it, it shall never be cast in my 
teeth, that I was unthankful. Lady Madgy, thou 
had'st never covered thy Saracen’s head with this 
French flap, nor loaden thyself with this farthingale 
20 ftis trash, trumpery, vanity); Simon Eyre had never 
walked in a red petticoat, nor wore a chain of gold, but 
for my fine journeyman’s Portuguese.—And shall I 
leave him? Nol Prince am I none, yet bear a 
princely mind. 

25 Hans. My lord, 'tis time for us to part from 
hence. 

Eyre. Lady Madgy, Lady Madgy, take two or three 
of my pie-crust eaters, my buff-jerkin varlcts, that do 
walk in black gowns at Simon Eyre’s heels; take 
30 them, good Lady Madgy; trip and go, my brown 
queen of periwigs, with my delicate Rose and my jolly 

60 
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Rowland to the Savoy; see them linked, countenance 
the marriage; and when it is done, cling, cling together, 
you Hamborow turtle-doves. I'll bear you out; come 
to Simon Eyre; come, dwell with me, Hans, thou shalt 35 
eat minced-pies and marchpane. Rose, away, cricket; 
trip and go, my Lady Madgy, to the Savoy; Hans, 
kiss and awayl Go, vanish 1 
Margery. Farewell, my lord. 

Rase. Make haste, sweet love. 

Margery. She'd fain the deed were done. 40 

Hans. Come, my sweet Rose; faster than deer 
we’ll run. [Exeunt Hans, Rose, and Margery. 
Eyre. Go, vanish, vanish! Avaunt, I say! By 
the Lord of Ludgate, it's a mad life to be a Lord 
Mayor; it's a stirring life, a fine life, a velvet life, a 
careful life. Well, Simon Eyre, yet set a good face on 45 
it, in the honour of Saint Hugh. Soft, the King this 
day comes to dine with me, to see my new buildings; 
his Majesty is welcome; he shall have good cheer, 
delicate cheer, princely cheer. This day, my fellow 
prentices of London come to dine with me too; they 50 
shall have fine cheer, gentlemanlike cheer. I promised 
the mad Cappadocians, when we all served at the 
Conduit together, that if ever I came to be Mayor of 
London, I would feast them all, and I'll do't, I’ll do't, 
by the life of Pharaoh; by this beard, Sim Eyre will 55 
be no flincher. Besides, I have procured that upon 
every Shrove Tuesday, at the sound of the pancake 
bell, my fine dapper Assyrian lads shall clap up their 
shop windows, and away. This is the day, and this 
day they shall do't, they shall do't. 60 

Boys, that day arc you free, let masters care, 

And prentices shall pray for Simon Eyre. [Exit. 
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SCENE II. A Street near St. Faith's Church. 

Enter Hodge, Firk, Ralph, and five or six Shoemakers, 
all with cudgels or such weapons. 

Hodge. Come, Ralph; stand to it, Firk. My masters, 
as we are the brave bloods of the shoemakers, heirs 
apparent to Saint Hugh, and perpetual benefactors 
to all good fellows, thou shalt have no wrong; were 
5 Hammon a king of spades, he should not delve in thy 
close without thy sufferance. But tell me, Ralph, art 
thou sure 'tis thy wife? 

Ralph. Am I sure this is Firk? This morning, 
when I stroked on her shoes, I looked upon her, and 
10 she upon me, and sighed, asked me if ever I knew one 
Ralph. Yes, said I. For his sake, said she—tears 
standing in her eyes—and for thou art somewhat like 
him, spend this piece of gold. I took it; my lame leg 
and my travel beyond sea made me unknown. All is 
15 one for that: I know she's mine. 

Firk. Did she give thee this gold? Oh glorious 
glittering gold! She’s thine own, 'tis thy wife, and 
she loves thee; for I’ll stand to't, there's no woman 
will give gold to any man, but she thinks better of 
20 him than she thinks of them she gives silver to. And 
for Hammon, neither Hammon nor hangman shall 
wrong thee in London! Is not our old master Eyre, 
Lord Mayor? Speak, my hearts. 

All. Yes, and Hammon shall know it to his cost. 

Enter Hammon, his Serving-man, Jane {mashed), 
and Others. 

25 Hodge. Peace, my bullies; yonder they come. 

Ralph. Stand to’t, my hearts. Firk, let me speak 
first. 

Hodge. No, Ralph, let me.—Hammon, whither 
away so early? 
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Hanrnon. Unmannerly, rude slave, what’s that to 
thee? 30 

Firk. To him, sir? Yes, sir, and to me, and others. 
Good-morrow, Jane, how dost thou? [Removes her 
mask.] Good Lord, how the world is changed with 
you! God be thanked! 

Hammon. Villains, hands off! How dare you touch 
my love? 35 

All the Shoemakers. Villains? Down with them! 

Cry clubs for prentices! 

Hodge. Hold, my hearts! Touch her, Hammon? 

Yea, and more than that: we’ll carry her away with 
us. My masters and gentlemen, never draw your bird- 40 
spits; shoemakers are steel to the back, men every 
inch of them, all spirit. 

All of Hammon's side. Well, and what of all this? 

Hodge. I’ll show you.—Jane, dost thou know this 
man? ’Tis Ralph, I can tell thee: nay, ’tis he in 45 
faith, though he be lamed by the wars. Yet look not 
strange, but run to him, fold him about the neck and 
kiss him. 

Jane. Lives then my husband? Oh God, let me 

go. 

Let me embrace my Ralph. 

Hammon. What means my Jane? 50 

Jane. Nay, what meant you, to tell me he was 
slain? 

Hammon. Pardon me, dear love, for being misled. 

[To Ralph.] ’Twas rumoured here in London, thou 
wert dead. 

Firk. Thou seest he lives. Lass, go, pack home 
with him. Now, Master Hammon, where's your wife? 55 
Serving-man. 'Swounds, master, fight for her! 

Will you thus lose her? 

All the Shoemakers. Down with that creature! 
Clubsl Down with himl 
Hodge. Hold, hold! 

Hammon. Hold, fooll Sirs, he shall do no wrong. 

Will my Jane leave me thus, and break her faith? 

6 
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Firk. Yea, sir! She must, sir! She shall, sir! What 
then? Mend it! 

65 Hodge. Hark, fellow Ralph, follow my counsel: set 
the wench in the midst, and let her choose her man, 
and let her be his woman. 

Jane. Whom should I choose? Whom should my 
thoughts affect 

But him whom Heaven hath made to be my love? 

70 Thou art my husband, and these humble weeds 
Make thee more beautiful than all his wealth. 
Therefore, I will but put olf his attire, 

Returning it into the owner's hand, 

And after ever be thy constant wife. 

75 Hodge. Not a rag, Jane! The law’s on our side; 
he that sows in another man’s ground, forfeits his 
harvest. Get thee home, Ralph; follow him, Jane; 
he shall not have so much as a busk-point from thee. 

Firk. Stand to that, Ralph; the appurtenances are 

80 thine own. Hammon, look not at her! 

Serving-man. Oh, ’swounds, no! 

Firk. Blue coat, be quiel, we’ll give you a new 
livery else; we’ll make Shrove Tuesday Saint George's 
Day for you. Look not, Hammon, leer not! I’ll firk 

85 you! For thy head now, one glance, one sheep’s eye, 
anything, at herl Touch not a rag, lest I and my 
brethren beat you to clouts. 

Serving-man. Come, Master Hammon, there’s no 
striving here. 

Hammon. Good fellows, hear me speak; and, honest 
Ralph, 

90 Whom I have injured most by loving Jane, 

Mark what I offer thee: here in fair gold 
Is twenty pound; I’ll give it for thy Jane; 

If this content thee not, thou shalt have more. 

Hodge. Sell not thy wife, Ralph. 

Hammon. Say, wilt thou freely cease thy claim in 
her, 

And let her be my wife? 

All the Shoemakers. No, do not, Ralph. 


95 
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Ralph. Sirrah Hammon, Hammon, dost thou think 
a shoemaker is so base to be a bawd to his own wife 
for commodity? Take thy gold, choke with ill 
Were I not lame. I would make thee eat thy 100 
words. 

* Firk. A shoemaker sell his flesh and blood? Oh, 
indignity! 

Hodge. Sirrah, take up your pelf, and be packing. 
Hammon. I will not touch one penny, but in 
lieu 105 

Of that great wrong I offered thy Jane, 

To Jane and thee I give that twenty pound. 

Since I have failed of her, during my life, 

I vow, no woman else shall be my wife. 

Farewell, good fellows of the gentle trade: no 

Your morning mirth my mourning day hath made. 

[ Exit. 

Firk. [To the Serving-man .] Touch the gold, 
creature, if you darcl Y' arc best be trudging. [Exeunt 
Serving-man and Others .] Here, Jane, take thou it. 

Now let's home, my hearts. 1x5 

Hodge. Stay! Who comes here? Jane, on again 
with thy mask! [She puts on her mask. 

Enter the Earl of Lincoln, the Lord Mayor, and 
Servants. 

Lincoln. Yonder’s the lying varlet mocked us so. 

Lord Mayor. Come hither, sirrah! 

Firk. I, sir? I am sirrah? You mean me, do 120 
you not? 

Lincoln. Where is my nephew married? 

Firk. Is he married? God give him joy, I am glad 
of it. They have a fair day, and the sign is in a good 
planet, Mars in Venus. 125 

Lord Mayor. Villain, thou told'st me that my 
daughter Rose 

This morning should be married at Saint Faith's; 
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We have watched there these three hours at the least, 
Yet sec we no such thing. 

130 Firk. Tiuly, I am sorry for ’t; a bride’s a pretty 
thing. 

Hodge. Come to the purpose. Yonder’s the bride 
and bridegroom you look for, I hope. Though you be 
lords, you are not to bar by your authority men from 
135 women, are you? 

Lord Mayor. See, see, my daughter’s masked. 
Lincoln. True, and my nephew, 

To hide his guilt, counterfeits him lame. 

Firk. Yea, truly; God help the poor couple, they 
are lame and blind. 

Lord Mayor. I’ll ease her blindness. 

140 Lincoln. I'll liis lameness cure. 

Firk. [Aside to the Shoemakers .] Lie down, sirs, 
and laugh! My fellow Ralph is taken for Rowland 
Lacy, and Jane for Mistress Damask Rose. This is 
all my knavery. 

Lord Mayor. What, have I found you, minion? 

145 Lincoln. Oh base wretchl 

Nay, hide thy face, the horror of thy guilt 
Can hardly be washed off. Whore are thy powers? 
What battles have you made? Oh yes, I see, 

Thou fought’st with Shame, and Shame hath con¬ 
quered thee. 

This lameness will not serve. 

150 Lord Mayor. Unmask yourself. 

Lincoln. Lead home your daughter. 

Lord Mayor. Take your nephew hence. 

Ralph. Hence! ’Swounds, what mean you? Are 
you mad? I hope you cannot enforce my wife from 
me. Where’s Hammon? 

155 Lord Mayor. Your wife? 

Lincoln. What Hammon? 

Ralph, Yea, my wife; and, therefore, the proudest 
of you that lays hands on her first, I’ll lay my crutch 
'cross his pate. 

160 Firk. To him, lame Ralph! Here’s brave sport! 
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Ralph. Rose call you her? Why, her name- is 
Jane. Look here else; do you know her now? 

[i Unmasking Jane. 

Lincoln. Is this your daughter? 

Lord Mayor. No, nor this your nephew. 

My Lord of Lincoln, we are both abused 
By this base, crafty varlet. 165 

Firk. Yea, forsooth, no varlet; forsooth, no base; 
forsooth, I am but mean; no crafty neither, but of the 
gentle craft. 

Lord Mayor. Where is my daughter Rose? Where 
is my child? 

Lincoln. Where is my nephew Lacy married? 170 
Firk. Why, here is good laced mutton, as I promised 
you. 

Lincoln. Villain, I’ll have thee punished for this 
wrong. 

Firk. Punish the journeyman villain, but not the 
journeyman shoemaker. 175 

Enter Dodger. 

Dodger. My lord, I come to bring unwelcome news. 
Your nephew Lacy and your daughter Rose 
Early this morning wedded at the Savoy, 

None being present but the Lady Mayoress. 

Besides, I learn among the officers, 180 

The Lord Mayor vows to stand in their defence 
’Gainst any that shall seek to cross the match. 

Lincoln. Dares Eyre the shoemaker uphold the 
deed? 

Firk. Yes, sir, shoemakers dare stand in a woman’s 
quarrel, I warrant you, as deep as another, and deeper 185 
too. 

Dodger. Besides, his Grace to-day dines with the 
Mayor, 

Who on his knees humbly intends to fall 
And beg a pardon for your nephew’s fault. 

Lincoln. But I’ll prevent himl Come, Sir Roger 
Oateley; 190 
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The King will do us justice in this cause. 

Howe’er their hands have made them man and 
wile, 

I will disjoin the match, or lose my life. [Exeunt. 
Firk. Adieu, Monsieur Dodger! Farewell, fools! 
195 Ha, ha! Oh, if they had stayed, 1 would have so 
lambed thorn with flouts; but let that pass, as my 
Lady Mayoress says. 

Hodge. This matter is answered. Come, Ralph; 
home with thy wife. Come, my fine shoemakers, let’s 
200 to our master’s, the new Lord Mayor, and there swagger 
this Shrove Tuesday. I'll promise you wine enough, 
for Madge keeps the cellar. 

All. Oh rare! Madge is a good wench. 

Firk. And I’ll promise you meat enough, for 
205 simpering Susan keeps the larder. I’ll lead you to 
victuals, my brave soldiers; follow your captain. Oh 
brave! Hark, haikl [Bell rings. 

All. The pancake-bell rings, the pancake-belll 
Trilill, my hearts! 

2x0 Firk. Oh brave! Oh sweet bell! Oh delicate 
pancakes! Open the doors, my hearts, and shut up 
the windows! keep in the house, let out the pancakes! 
Oh rare, my hearts! Let’s march together for the 
honour of Saint Hugh to the great new hall in Gracious 
215 Strectcorncr, which our master, the new Lord Mayor, 
hath built. 

Ralph. Oh the crow of good fellows that will dine 
at my Lord Mayor’s cost to-dayl 
Hodge. By the Lord, my Lord Mayor is a most 
220 brave man. How shall prentices be bound to pray for 
him and the honour of the gentlemen shoemakers! 
Let's feed and be fat with my lord’s bounty, 

Firk. Oh musical bell, still! Oh Hodge, Oh my 
brethren! There’s cheer for the heavens: venison- 
225 pasties walk up and down piping hot, like sergeants; 
beef and brewis comes marching in dry-fats, fritters 
and pancakes comes trowling in in wheelbarrows; hens 
and oranges hopping in porters'-baskets, collops and 
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eggs in scuttles, and tarts and custards comes quavering 
in in malt-shovels. 230 

Enter more Prentices. 

All. Whoop, look here, look here! 

Hodge. How now, mad lads, whither away so fast? 

1st Prentice. Whither? Why, to the great new 
hall, know you not why? The Lord Mayor hath 
bidden all the prentices in London to breakfast this 235 
morning. 

All. Oh brave shoemaker, oh brave lord of incom¬ 
prehensible good-fellowship! Whoo! Hark you! 

The pancake-bell rings. [Cast up caps. 

Firk. Nay, more, my hearts! Every Shrove 240 
Tuesday is our year of jubilee; and when the pancalce- 
bell rings, we are as free as my Lord Mayor; we may 
shut up our shops, and make holiday. I’ll have it 
called Saint Hugh's Holiday. 

All. Agreed, agreed! Saint Hugh’s Holiday. 245 

Hodge. And this shall continue for ever. 

All. Oh brave! Come, come, my hearts! Away, 
away! 

Firk. Oh eternal credit to us of the gentle craft! 
March fair, my hearts! Oh rare! [Exeunt. 250 


SCENE III. A Street in London. 

Enter the King and his Train. 

King. Is our Lord Mayor of London such a gallant? 
Nobleman. One of the merriest madcaps in your 
land. 

Your Grace will think, when you behold the man, 

He's rather a wild ruffian than a mayor. 

Yet thus much I’ll ensure your Majesty, 


5 
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In all his actions that concern his state 
He is as serious, provident, and wise, 

As full of gravity amongst the grave, 

As any mayor hath been these many years. 

King. I am with child till I behold this huff-cap. 
But all my doubt is, when we come in presence, 

His madness will be dashed clean out of countenance. 
Nobleman. It may be so, my Liege. 

King. Which to prevent, 

Let sonic one give him notice, 'tis our pleasure 
That he put on his wonted merriment. 

SeL forward! 

All. On afore! [Exeunt. 


SCENE IV. A Great Hall. 

Enter Eyre, Hodge, Fhk, Ralph, and other Shoemakers, 
all witfi napkins on their shoulders. 

Eyre. Come, my fine Hodge, my jolly gentlemen 
shoemakers; soft, where be these cannibals, these 
varlets, my officers? Let them all walk and wait upon 
my brethren; for my meaning is, that none but shoe¬ 
makers, none but the livery of my company shall 
in their satin hoods wait upon the trencher of my 
Sovereign. 

Firk. Oh my lord, it will be rare! 

Eyre. No more, Firk; come, lively! Let yonr 
fellow-prentices want no cheer; let wine be plentiful 
as beer, and beer as water. Hang these penny-pinching 
fathers, that cram wealth in innocent lambskins. Rip, 
knaves, avaunt! Look to my guests! 

Hodge. My lord, we are at our wits' end for room; 
those hundred tables will not feast the fourth part of 
them. 

Eyre. Then cover me those hundred tables again, 
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and again, till all my jolly prentices be feasted. Avoid, 
Hodgel Run, Ralph! Frisk about, my nimble Firk! 
Carouse me fathom-healths to the honour of the 20 
shoemakers. Do they drink lively, Hodge? Do they 
tickle it, Firk? 

Firk. Tickle it? Some of them have taken their 
liquor standing so long that they can stand no longer; 
but for meat, they would eat it, an they had it. 25 

Eyre. Want they meat? Where’s this swag-belly, 
this greasy kitchen-stuff cook? Call the varlet to me! 
Want meat? Firk, Hodge, lame Ralph, run, my tall 
men, beleaguer the shambles, beggar all Eastcheap, 
serve me whole oxen in chargers, and let sheep whine 30 
upon the tables like pigs for want of good fellows 
to eat them. Want meat? Vanish, Firkl Avaunt, 
Hodge! 

Hodge. Your lordship mistakes my man Firk; he 
means, their bellies want meat, not the boards; for 35 
they have drunk so much, they can eat nothing. 


Enter Hans (in his own person of Lacy), Rose, and 
Margery. 


Margery. Where is my lord? 

Eyre. How now, Lady Madgy? 

Margery. The King’s most excellent majesty is new 
come; he sends me for thy honour; one of his most 40 
worshipful peers bade me tell thou must be merry, and 
so forth; but let that pass. 

Eyre. Is my Sovereign come? Vanish, my tall 
shoemakers, my nimble brethren; look to my guests, 
the prentices. Yet stay a little! How now, Hans? 45 
How looks my little Rose? 

Lacy. Let me request you to remember me. 

I know, your honour easily may obtain 
Free pardon of the King for me and Rose, 

And reconcile me to my uncle’s grace. 50 

Eyre. Have done, my good Hans, my honest 
journeyman; look cheerily! I’ll fall upon both my 
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knees, till they be as hard as horn, but I’ll get thy 
pardon. 

55 Margery. Good my lord, have a care what you 
speak to his Grace. 

Eyre. Away, you Islington whitepotl hence, you 
barley-pudding, full of maggotsl you broiled carbo- 
nadol avaunt, avaunt, avoid, Mephistophelesl Shall 
60 Sim Eyre learn to speak of you, Lady Madgy? Vanish, 
Mother Miniver-cap; vanish, go, trip and go; meddle 
with your partlets and your pishcry-pashery, your 
flewes and your whirligigs; go, rub, out of mine alley! 
Sim Eyre knows how to speak to a Pope, to Sultan 
65 Soliman, to Tamburlaine, an he were here, and shall I 
melt, shall I droop before my Sovereign? No, come, 
my Lady Madgyl Follow me, Hans! About your 
business, my frolic frec-bootcrsl Firk, frisk about, 
and about, and about, for the honour of mad Simon 
70 Eyre, Lord Mayor of London. 

Firk. Hey, for the honour of the shoemakers! 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE V. An Open Yard before the Hall. 

A long flourish. Enter the King, Nobles, Eyre, 
Margery , Lacy, and Rose. Lacy and Rose kneel. 

King. Well, Lacy, though the fact was very foul 
Of your revolting from our kingly love 
And your own duty, yet we pardon you. 

Rise both, and, Mistress Lacy, thank ray Lord Mayor 
5 For your young bridegroom here. 

Eyre. So, my dear Liege, Sim Eyre and my 
brethren, the gentlemen shoemakers, shall set your 
sweet Majesty’s image cheek by jowl by Saint Hugh 
for this honour you have done poor Simon Eyre. I 
10 beseech your Grace, pardon my rude behaviour; I am 
a handicraftsman, yet my heart is without craft; I 
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would be sorry at my soul, that my boldness should 
offend my King. 

King. Nay, I pray thee, good Lord Mayor, be even 
as merry 

As if thou wert among thy shoemakers; 15 

It does me good to see tliee in this humour. 

Eyre. Say’st thou me so, my sweet Dioclesian? 
Then, humph! Prince am I none, yet am I princely 
bom. By the Lord of Ludgate, my Liege, I’ll be as 
merry as a pie. 20 

King. Tell me, in faith, mad Eyre, how old thou 
art. 

Eyre. My Liege, a very boy, a stripling, a younker; 

I you see not a white hair on my head, not a grey in this 
beard. Every hair, I assure thy Majesty, that sticks 
in this beard, Sim Eyre values at the King of Babylon’s 25 
ransom; Tamar Cham’s beard was a rubbing brush 
to’t: yet I’ll shave it off, and stuff tennis-balls with it, 
to please my bully King. 

King. But all this while I do not know your age. 

Eyre. My Liege, I am six and fifty year old, yet I 30 
can cry humph! with a sound heart for the honour of 
Saint Hugh. Mark this old wench, my King: I 
danced the shaking of the sheets with her six and 
thirty years ago, and yet I am lusty still, Sim Eyre 
still. Care and cold lodging brings white hairs. My 35 
sweet Majesty, let care vanish, cast it upon thy nobles, 
it will make thee look always young like Apollo, and 
cry humph! Prince am I none, yet am I princely 
bom. 

King. Ha, hal 40 

Say, Cornwall, didst thou ever see his like? 

Cornwall. Not I, my Lord. 

Enter the Earl of Lincoln and the Lord Mayor. 

King. Lincoln, what news with you? 

Lincoln. My gracious Lord, have care unto yourself, 

For there are traitors here, 
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All. Traitors? Where? Who? 

45 Eyre. Traitors in my house? God forbid! Where 
be my oiheers? I’ll spend my soul, ere my King feel 
harm. 

King. Where is the traitor, Lincoln? 

Lincoln. Here he stands. [ Points to Lacy, 

King. Cornwall, lay hold on Lacy I—Lincoln, 
speak; 

50 What cans! thou lay unto thy nephew’s charge? 

Lincoln. This, my dear Liege: your Grace, to do 
me honour, 

Heaped on the head of this degenerate boy 
Descrtless favours; you made choice of him, 

To be commander over powers in France. 

55 But lie- 

King. Good Lincoln, prithee, pause a while! 

Even in tliinc eyes I read what thou wouldst speak. 

I know how Lacy did neglect our love, 

Ran himself deeply, in the highest degree, 

Into vile treason- 

60 Lincoln. Is he not a traiLor? 

King. Lincoln, he was; now have we pardoned 
him. 

’Twos not a base want of true valour’s fire, 

That held him out of France, but love’s desire. 
Lincoln. I will not bear his shame upon my back. 
65 King. Nor slialt thou, Lincoln; I forgive you both. 
Lincoln. Then, good my Liege, forbid the boy to 
wed 

One whose mean birth will much disgrace his bed. 
King. Are they not married? 

Lincoln. No, my Liege. 

Both. We are. 

* King. Shall I divorce them then? Oh be it far 
70, That any hand on earth should dare untie 
The sacred knot, knit by God’s majesty; 

I would not for my crown disjoin their hands, 

That arc conjoined in holy nuptial bands. 

IIow say’s! thou, Lacy, wouldst thou lose thy Rose? 
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Lacy. Not for all India’s wealth, my Sovereign. 
King. But Rose, I am sure, her Lacy would 
forego? 

Rose. If Rose were asked that question, she’d say 
no. 

King. You hear them, Lincoln? 

Lincoln. Yea, my Liege, I do. 

King. Yet canst thou find i’ th’ heart to part these 
two? 

Who seeks, besides you, to divorce these lovers? 

Lord Mayor. I do, my gracious Lord, I am her 
father. 

King. Sir Roger Oateley, our last mayor, I think? 
Nobleman. The same, my Liege. 

King. Would you offend Love’s laws? 

Well, you shall have your wills you sue to me 
To prohibit the match. Soft, let me see— 

You both arc married,—Lacy, art thou not? 

Lacy. I am, dread Sovereign. 

King. Then, upon thy life, 

I charge thee not to call this woman wife. 

Lord Mayor. I thank your Grace. 

Rose. Oh, my most gracious Lord! 

[Kneels. 

King. Nay, Rose, never woo me; I tell you true, 
Although as yet I am a bachelor, 

Yet I believe, I shall not marry you. 

Rose. Can you divide the body from the soul. 

Yet make the body live? 

King. Yea, so profound? 

I cannot, Rose, but you I must divide. 

This fair maid, bridegroom, cannot be your bride. 

Are you pleased, Lincoln? Oateley, are you pleased? 
Both. Yes, my Lord. 

King. Then must my heart be eased, 

For, credit me, my conscience lives in pain 
Till these whom I divorced be joined again. 

Lacy, give me thy hand; Rose, lend me thinel 
Be what you would be! Kiss now! So, that’s fine. 
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At night, lovers, to bed!—Now, let mo see, 

Which of you all mislikes this harmony. 

Lord Mayor. Will you then take from me my child 
105 perforce? 

King. Why, tell me, Oatelcy: shines not Lacy’s name 
As bright in the world’s eye as the gay beams 
Of any citizen? 

Lincoln, Yea, but, my gracious Lord, 

I do mislike the match far more than he; 

Her blood is too too base, 
no King. Lincoln, no more. 

Dost thou not know that love respects no blood. 

Cares not for difference of birth or stale? 

The maid is young, well-born, fair, virtuous, 

A worthy bride for any gcnLlcman. 

1x5 Besides, your nephew for her sake did stoop 
To bear necessity, and, as I hear, 

Forgetting honours and all courtly pleasures, 

To gain her love, became a shoemaker. 

As for the honour which he lost in France, 

120 Thus I redeem it: Lacy, kneel thee clownl— 

Arise, Sir Rowland Lacyl Tell me now, 

Toll me in earnest, Oatelcy, canst thou chide, 

Seeing thy Rose a lady and a bride? 

Lord Mayor. I am content with what your Grace 
hath done. 

125 Lincoln. And I, my Liege, since there's no remedy. 
King. Come on, then, all shake hands: I’ll have 
you friends; 

Where there is much love, all discord ends. 

What says my mad Lord Mayor to all this love? 

Eyre. Oh my Liege, this honour you have done to 
130 my fine journeyman here, Rowland Lacy, and all these 
favours which you have shown to me this day in my 
poor house, wifi make Simon Eyre live longer by one 
dozen of warm summers more than he should. 

King. Nay, my mad Lord Mayor, that shall be thy 
name; 

135 If any grace of mine can length thy life, 
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One honour more I’ll do thee: that new building, 

Which at thy cost in Comhill is erected, 

Shall take a name from us; we'll have it called 
The Leadenhall, because in digging it 
You found the lead that covcreth the same. 

Eyre. I thank your Majesty. 

Margery. God bless your Gracel 

King. Lincoln, a word with you! 

Enter Hodge, Firk, Ralph, and more Shoemakers. 

Eyre. How now, my mad knaves? Peace, speak 
softly, yonder is the King. 

King. With the old troop which there we keep in 

pay, 145 

We will incorporate a new supply. 

Before one summer more pass o’er my head, 

France shall repent England was injured. 

What are all those? 

Lacy. All shoemakers, my Liege, 

Sometime my fellows; in their companies 150 

I lived as merry as an emperor. 

King. My mad Lord Mayor, are all these shoe¬ 
makers? 

Eyre. All shoemakers, my Liege; all gentlemen of 
the gentle craft, true Trojans, courageous cordwainers; 
they all kneel to the shrine of holy Saint Hugh. 155 
All the Shoemakers. God save your Majesty! 

King. Mad Simon, would they anything with us? 

Eyre. Mum, mad knaves! Not a word! I'll do't, 

I warrant you.—They are all beggars, my Liege; 
all for themselves, and I for them all, on both my 160 
knees, do entreat, that for the honour of poor Simon 
Eyre and the good of his brethren, these mad knaves, 
your Grace would vouchsafe some privilege to my new 
Leadenhall, that it may be lawful for us to buy and 
sell leather there two days a week. 165 

King . Mad Sim, I grant your suit; you shall have 
patent 
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To hold two market-days in Leadenhall, 

Mondays and Fridays, those shall be the times. 

Will this content you? 

All. Jesus bless your Grace! 

170 Eyre. In the name of these my poor brethren 
shoemakers, I most humbly thank your Grace. But 
before I rise, seeing you are in the giving vein and we 
in the begging, grant Sim Eyre one boon more. 

King. What is it, my Lord Mayor? 

175 Eyre. Vouchsafe to taste of a poor banquet that 
stands sweetly waiting for your sweet presence. 

King. I shall undo thee, Eyre, only with feasts; 
Already have I been too troublesome; 

Say, have I not? 

180 Eyre. Oh my dear King, Sim Eyre was taken 
unawares upon a day of shroving, which I promised 
long ago to the prentices of London. 

For, an J t please your Highness, in time past, 

I bare the water-tankard, and my coat 
185 Sits not a whit the worse upon my back; 

And then, upon a morning, some mad boys. 

It was Shrove Tuesday, even as 'tis now, 
gave me my breakfast, and I swore then by the stopple 
of my tankard, if ever I came to be Lord Mayor of 
190 London, I would feast all the prentices. This day, 
my Liege, I did it, and the slaves had an hundred 
tables five times covered; they are gone home and 
vanished; 

Yet add more honour to the gentle trade, 

195 Taste of Eyre’s banquet, Simon's happy made. 

King, Eyre, I will taste of thy banquet, and will 
say, 

I have not met more pleasure on a day. 

Friends of the gentle craft, thanks to you all, 

Thanks, my kind Lady Mayoress, for our cheer.— 

200 Come, lords, a while let’s revel it at home! 

When all our sports and banquelings are done. 

Wars must right wrongs which Frenchmen have 
begun. 
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[Here is sung a Three-man-song.'] 

Cold’s the wind, and wet’s the rain. 

Saint Hugh be our good speed: 

Ill is the weather that bringeth no gain, 205 
Nor helps good hearts in need, 

Trowl the bowl, the nut-brown bowl, 

And here, kind mate, to thee: 

Let’s sing a dirge for Saint Hugh’s soul. 

And down it merrily. 210 

Iley, down a down, hey, down a down, 

[Close with the tenor boy.] 

Hey derry derry down a downl 

Ho, well done; to me let come! 

Ring compass, gentle joy. 

Trowl the bowl, the nut-brown bowl, 215 

And here, kind mate, to thee: etc. 

[Repeat as often as there be men to drink; and at 
last when all have drunk, this verse: 

Cold’s the wind, and wet's the rain, 

Saint Hugh be our good speed: 

Ill is the weather that bringeth no gain, 

Nor helps good hearts in need. 220 

[Exeunt. 



NOTES AND GLOSSARY 


TITLE 


The Gentle Ciaft. Various sug¬ 
gestions h ive bi en made to 
explain why tlie ciaft of shoe- 
nialung wa-> dcsa died as gentle 
Some suggest that it was 
because the nation saints of 
shoemakeis, the brothers Cns- 
pm and Crlspianus, wen', by 
tradition, of ‘gentle 1 blood 
and of gentle disposition The 
same claim may be made on 
behalf of St. Hugh, under 
whose protection shoemakers 
come also, foi he likewise was 
of noble, and indeed of pimeely 
blood. Dcloney, in Ins story 
of St. Hugh (see the Introduc¬ 


tion), aseiibes the phiase to 
this tuttlaiv saint, who, when 
he was inipnsoned for his faith, 
11 reived so inuc h kindness from 
the journeymen shoemakeis 
with uhoni he had previously 
consulted, that lie styled them 
Gentleman of the Gentle (tafl 
in an encomium in which he 
assured them that. 

‘Of all the crafts the Gentle 
Ciaft is best.’ 

Another explanation offered 
is that the title was given to 
shoemakeis because their work 
is by nature sedentary. 


THE DEDICATION 


<1. my Lora Admiral's Players. 
The quaito of 1600 desnibes 
the play as ‘acted beloic the 
Queen's most ext ellcnt Maicstie 
Now-yeai's dny at night last, 
bv Ihe right honourable tlio 
Eaile of Nottingham, land 
High Admuall of England, 
his scivants’. The Admual's 
Seivants, of whom Edward 
Alleyn was the most famous, 
weic a company of actors who 
played regularly at the Rose 
Theatre, on Bnnksidc in South- 
wmk, until x6oo, when they 
migrated to the Foitune, a new 
theatre erected by Ilenslowe 
and Alleyn in Golden Lane, 
Cnpplegate. 'then greatest 


livals, the Lord Chambeilam’s 
Servants, to whom Slinko- 
speaie attached himself and of 
whom liuibage was the star 
actor, had just picviously 
moved in the leverse dkcction, 
leaving the Curtain, neai Fins¬ 
bury Fields, in 1598, and cross¬ 
ing the water to the now Globe. 

Ilekkei was closely associ¬ 
ated with the Admual’s Men 
from 1197 to 1604 
j. this present Christmas before 
the Queen. Ihe play was pio- 
ducod at the Rose in the early 
autumn of 1599, and its success 
won lor It the fionom of a com¬ 
mand pcifoimance at Com t on 
Januaiy 1,1600. 


TIIE PROLOGUE 

Addiessos to Queen Elisabeth 8. On bended knees. As a 
by the pools and diamatists of rule, it was tho epilogue onty 

the day were almost invariably that was spoken ‘jirostrate 

couched in terms of fulsome thus’, 
flattery. 


80 
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ACT I 


SCENE I 

5. cousin: used formeily to in¬ 
clude any blood-relation not 
of one’s immediate family, 
frequently shortened to uoi 
(e g 1 80) 

6 affected to: attracted by, in 
love with. 

15. doubt, fear. 

27. embezzled; squandered 

29 Wittenberg. 1 he name would 
be familiar to the play going 
public as the home of Doctor 
Faustus 

38. nubility: wiliness. 

32. presently: immediately. 

58 Mile-end. The tiam-hands of 
London were usually drilled 
and exeiciscd at Mile End 
(Cf. the burlesquo m Act V, 
Sc u, of Ihe Kntght of the 
Burning Pestle ) TolhiU-fields 
and Fmsbuiv were also associ¬ 
ated with military exeioisos and 
sports, Finsbury being, paiti- 
cularly, the tiaimng giound 
for archery. 

63 imprest: money advanced as 
earnest. 

furniture: equipment. 

83. bias: inclination 

90. Portuguese: large gold coins, 
woilh from three to foui 
pounds. 

Stage Direction —a pieoe: a 
weapon 

123 pishery-pashory: idle chatter, 
twiddle twaddle Numeious 
examples in the play of similar 
iinghng pans attest their popu¬ 
larity m i6th-ccntuiy collo¬ 
quial English (e q. jiggy-joggy, 
gibble-gabble, flip-flap, etc). 

la6. an: if. 

130. with the mealy mouth: 
smooth-tongued, unwilling to 
tell the truth m plain language, 


132 lirkrng. Here the word 
means 'to move quickly’ (te. 
‘my fine frisky journeyman’). 
Elsewheie (e g. Ill, 1, 44) it 
means 'to beat', 'to trounce’. 

139, midriff: used as a term of 
contempt. 

141. oormorant: Fnk’s conscious 
malapropism for ‘colonel’. 

isr-2 The Lord Mayor and bis 
Aldermen bad at this lime 
very considerable powers of 
conscnption. 

136 within a year. Hodge is pio- 
sumably aiguing from the 
Mosaic Law, which exempted 
tho ncw-mauifd man from 
war service for a year, so that 
he might be free at home ‘to 
cheer up his wife’. (Deut 
xxiv 5) 

163 your pols and your edipols. 
His wife’s meaningless repeti¬ 
tions provoke tyie into im¬ 
provising this word-pictme of 
her ^iterations. (Pol, short 
for Pollux, was used in mild 
oaths) 

168 horns: as worn by a man 
whose wife had proved un¬ 
faithful This was a verv popu¬ 
lar hguie of speech amongst 
the dramatists of the day. 

173 dankisb: damp. 

174 hackney common drudge. 

173 Termagant: a fabled deity 

of the Saracens, who was repre¬ 
sented in the medieval plays 
as a parliculaily fiery and 
violent personage. The word 
is now applied mainly to the 
‘weaker’ sex. 

176 by the Lord of Ludgate: 
Eyre's favouute among his 
manv mild oaths It was 
probably more than an allitera¬ 
tive improvisation, having per¬ 
haps some topical reference 
either to a new image of King 
Lud which had been set up on 
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Ludgate, or, more probably, to 
some well-known person of the 
day. 

tall: bravo. 

182. gull: fool. 

204. piokthank tales: talcs told 
by a toady to curry favour. 

20,1. salved: remedied, liealcd. 

216. oraoked groats, mustard 
tokens: things of little value. 
The phrase ‘mustard tokens' 
was commonly used to signify 
the yellow spots on the body 
which indicated the infection 
of the plague. It may be that 
it was the use of the word 
‘groats’ which suggested to 
Kyre the other meaning of the 
word ‘token 1 —a small piece of 
money. 

ACT 

SCENE I 

18. against: In preparation for 
the lime when. 

Lady of the Harvest: Har¬ 
vest queen. 

23. by Doctors’ Commons. The 
site of the houses of this group 
of ecclesiastical lawyers was 
near St. Paul's, a neighbour¬ 
hood which was much fre¬ 
quented by all kinds of idlers. 

27. out of ory: beyond reckoning, 
countless. 

scant: scarcely. 

34. marry go-up. Cf. marry 
come-up. 

35. with a wanion: a proverbial 
expression equivalent in mean¬ 
ing to ‘with a vengeance'. 

36. humorous: capricious, 

changeable. 

41. stamped drabs: crushed crab 
apples. 

42. verjuice: the acid liquor of 
unripe fruit. 

45~4. gaskfns: breeding or wide 
hose. 


223. bombast ootton-oandls 
quean: another of Eyre's 
whimsical impromptus. Bom¬ 
bast, padding made of cotton: 
cotton-candle, a candle with a 
cotton wick; quean, a slut. 
Jane was worthless ‘cotton¬ 
padding’, for her 'fine white 
hand' proved that she was 
unused to rough work, The 
phrase is used again with a 
slightly different meaning in 
III, i. 4*. 

238. slops: (the pockets of his) 
breeches. 

248. pinked: pierced with small 
holes. 

253. mo: more. 


II 

ncther-stooks: stockings. 

Tho moaning of the sentence 
Is not clear. Possibly: ‘We 
know each other, but we are 
not on terms of intimacy.’ 
(Lyly uses a similar expression 
in Mother Bombie, IV, jj— 
‘Much in my gascoines, more 
in my round hose’—but the 
dialogue in which it is used 
consists mainly of intention¬ 
ally disjointed observations, to 
which it is difficult to affix nn 
exact meaning.) Some editors 
suggest ‘thy’ for ‘my’. This 
would give the Interpretation: 
‘You are well enough In your 
outward appearance, but you 
arc nothing at alt when stripped 
of your trappings,’ 

47. go by, Jeronimo, go by. 
Thomas Kyd’s play, The 
Spanish Tragedy, was made a 
butt for ridicule by contem¬ 
porary writers, and the line, 
‘Hioronimo, bewnrel Go by, 
go by I’ seems to hava caused 
tbom particular umusement. 
Through frequent parody, the 
phrase became a popular catch¬ 
word of the day. 
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48-9, These are proverbial ex¬ 
pressions found frequently in 
contemporary writings to ex¬ 
press a fair exchange. Sybil's 
meaning is that the old love 
may be ‘off’ without regrets, 
so the new be ‘on’. Dribleti 
are any very small pieces, or 
small sums doled out one at a 
time. 

55. proper: handsome. 

go snick-up: go and bang 
himself. A suggested origin is: 
‘his neck up'; more probably, 
however, snick is meant to 
indicate a quick movement. 

68. ‘up tails all'; a name for a 
noisy kind of card game, and, 
incidentally, a refrain of a 

^ lar song; revelry, high 
. It serves to express 
Sybil’s intention of making a 
speedy and spirited start. 


SCENE TI 

13-a. In bis dedicatory verses to 
'1 he Gentle Crajl Deloney says: 

And never yet did any know 
A shoemaker a-begging go. 


SCENE III 

Stage Direct ion— making himself 
ready: dressing. 

2. brewis: bread soaked in beel 
broth. 

5. powder-beet: beef that has 
been ‘powdered', i.e. sprinkled 
with salt; spiced aud pickled 
salted beef. 

Hedge Mumble-orust; the 
mumbling old (lame in Ralph 
Roister Dossier. 

6, kennels: gutters. 

10. bandog: a dog that is 
'bound' or chained, and hence 
given to loud barking, 

11. bedlam: mad-house. Bethle¬ 
hem was the name of a religious 
house In London, afterwards 


converted into a hospital for 
lunatics. 

18. souse-wife: a woman who 
washed and pickled the ears, 
feet, etc., of pigs. 

38. yawling: yelling, yowling. 

41. swinge her In a stirrup: beat 
her soundly with a stirrup, 
which was a strap used by 
shoemakers to keep tho last 
firmly upon the knee. 

44. (The language spoken by 
llans Is, of course, meant lor 
Dutch.) 

There was a boor in Gelder- 
land, 

Merry they are; 

He was so drunk he could not 
stand, 

Fuddled they are. 

Clink once the cannikin, 

Drink, pretty mannikin. 

47. Upsolce: maybe an early 
compositor's misprint for itpsee 
til, which was a common ex¬ 
pression for ‘drunk’. 

3r. Saint Hugh’s bones: a term 
for shoemakers' tools. The 
bones of St. Hugh were re¬ 
moved from the gibbet by his 
former fellow-craftsmen, and 
converted by tboin into tools, 
both ‘to avoid suspicion as 
well as to profit by tho 
"virtue” of a saint's bones’. 
(See Inlroduclbn.) 

Si. uplandish: country. 

56. enow: enough. 

60. butter-box: a contemptuous 
name for a Dutchman. 

63. shall be: ought to be. 

79. gallimaufry: a hash of dif¬ 
ferent meats; hotch-potch. 

8:. Good day, master, and you, 
goodwlfe, too. 

82. Nails: an oath which Firlt 
uses elsewhere in the form 
'snails (XV, ill, 46), and in the 
full form God's nails (IV, v, 
118). 

83. Yes, yes, I am a shoemaker. 
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92 Yea, yea; don’t be afiaid I 
linve all the things to make 
shoes big and small 

98. mystery: craft, railing (In 
this sense, the word is tom the 
Latin 'ministeiium’.) 

oordwamers: workcia In 
Spanish loathei (Cordova); 
lata, shoemakers. ‘The W01- 
shipful Company of Cord- 
wamers’ is still one of the 
well-known 'City Companies' 
of London 

99, I don’t know what you say; 
I don't undoistand you. 

102. Yes, yc9, yes; I can do that 
well. 

106 have the vantage. Rules of 
precedence Seem to have been 
punctiliously obsci ved amongst 
the ciaftsmen. Cf. 11 140-3, 
below, and HI, l, 175-6. 

112. trillibubs; a slang teini for 
things of little or no woith; 
static ins. 

117. Gargantua; the giant fn 
Rabelais' satire, whose capacity 
foi food and drink was pio- 
digious 

120. Oh, I understand you; I 
must pay foi half a dozen cans, 
hcie, hoy, take this shilling, 
lap once heely. 

125. my last oi the fives. Iho 
boy is so addressed because of 
his size, with a punning lofoi- 
ence to the smallest size of 
shoemakei’s last—the numbei- 
five last 

134. Clapper-dudgeon: a cant 
teuu foi a beggar Mistiess 
Eyie’s tongue was as clanioi- 
ous as the movable lid of the 


ACT 

SCENE I ' 

1, I’ll tell you wlial, Hans, this 
ship, that comes fiom. CandJa, 
is quite full, by God's sacia- 
ment, of sugar, avet, almonds, 
cambuo, and all things—a 


clap-dish with which the beg- 
gai used to atliact attention. 

136 oonger: eonger-eel. 

137 hyperboreans: dwcllets m 
the Arctic Eyre would fain 
make his woikmen truly cos¬ 
mopolitan! Gieeks and Tro 
jins have they been styled 
nlieady, while anon his semi 
aUcctionnte appellations con 
veil his 'mid knaves' into 
Babylonians, Mesopotamians, 
Assyrians and Cappadocians! 


SCENE IV 

6. take soil: take cover 

7. ombost: an obsolete woid used 
to cxpicss Hie condition of a 
hunted animal exhausted by 
the chase and foaming at the 
mouth. 


SCENE V 

2. Upon some, no. Like ‘upon 
some, ay’ (1 18, below), tin, 
was considered a ‘smait’ mode 
of expicssion Piesumably, 
both weic feitmed on tlio ana¬ 
logy of ‘upon my woid’, etc. 

14. gross; foolish icmaik. 

18. Wounds; an oath, usually 
written 'swouni', ( God's 
wound',). 

29 honeyuops: sops of biead and 
honey, used hue more 01 less 
as a foim of eiideaimeut 

4 8 God's pittikms: by God’s pity. 
(A diminutive foim) 

52. sith: smec. 


Ill 

thousand thousand things. 
Take it, Hans, take it foi your 
maslci Theio are the bills of 
lading. Yoiu master, Simon 
Eyio, will havo a good baigam 
What do you say, Hans? 
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g My deal brother Fuk, bring 
Master Eyic to the sign of the 
Swan, there you will find this 
skipper and me What do you 
snv, biother Fuk? Do it, 
Hodge 

17-23 The Steelyard, the hoad- 

S uarteis of merchants of the 
reimamc Hanse in London, 
was closed m 1597, and the 
Hanseatic tiaders had been 
warned to leave before 1598, 
with the lesult that many of 
them weie compelled to sell 
then incoming caigocs at a 
loss Moreover, the piotcc- 
tive policy of the lime, and the 
steadily increasing demand foi 
luxunes in Elizabeth's day, 
guaranteed quick sales and 
high prices, so thaL Eyre's bar¬ 
gain was certain to prove veiy 
piofiLable. 

(N B Whenever it was con¬ 
venient foi him to do so, 
Dekkcr peimitted himself to 
foiget that the tune of the play 
was the early 15 th century) 

25 porpentinea: porcupines a 
somewhat fai fetched mala 
piopism, even foi Fuk. 

27 St. Mary Overy: m South 
walk 'A fan church, called 
St Maiy ovei tho Rie, or 
Ovcne, that is, over the water’. 
—Stow Survey of London 
4+ flrk: beat, bounce 

51 Prince am I none, etc. Delckei 
has adopted this favouute say¬ 
ing of Eyie fiom Dclouey, who, 
in the stoiy of Crispin anil 
Cnspumus places it in tho 
mouth of one, lphicratos, He, 
on being tauuted with his 
oiigm, mado leply ‘Thou 
shalt understmd that a shoe- 
makei's son is a prince boin’ 
—a saying which Cnspianus 
subsequently fatheied, bidding 
shoemakeis never to let the 
term die. 

53 kitchen-stuff: greasy—and 
raalodoious—lefuse. 


53 sort: set, pack. 

63 Mawkin: Malkin (of Grimal¬ 
kin), a diminutive of Matilda 
and of Maty, usually used foi 
a woman of the slatternly type 

73 brown-bread: not refined, 
like white biead 
Tanmkm: Little Ann; a 
colloquial name for a Dutch¬ 
woman. 

75 selling tripes In Eastoheap. 
Stow says that m Eastcheap 
was a market foi ‘victuals 
ready dressed of all sorts’. 

82 ohitterllng: minced meat. 

103 Yack' pull forcibly, to make 
the stitches secuie, a valiant 
of ytrk 

rod (ram the bias: beside the 
point 

117 Skellnm-Skanderbag: 

scoundrel Iskander Bey (1 e 
Punce Alexandra), the name 
given by the Turks to the 
Albanian leader, Castnota, 
who freed his country from 
the Tuilash yoke in tho 15th 
century 

118 a ship 0! silk Cyprus . . . 
sugar-oandy. Firk apparently 
means 'a ship from Cypius and 
from Candia (Crete) laden with 
silk and sugar’. 

Stage Direction —The source of 
this incident is Deloney’s 
story, in which Simon Eyre 
masquerades as an Alderman 
and so secuies the goods on 
credit. [See Introduction) 

121 guarded; ornamented with 
facings. 

126 beaten: stamped, embroi¬ 
dered. 

127. lor rearing 0!; for fear of 
ruffling. 

131 give you the wall: yield 
precedence to you 

132 come npon you: address 
you. 

145 Good day, mastei, This is 
the skipper that has the ship of 
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merchandise, the commodity is 
good, take it, mnslr 1, lake it 
i^o The ship is lu the u vci, 
time uo sugai, civet, almonds, 
cambuc, and a thousand tliou 
sand things, by (tod's s it la¬ 
ment Take it, tnaslti you 
will ha vo a good hat gain 
iso. Yes, yes, I have dtunk well 
16(1 poidv: p ir Dieu 
17s go before mo, elo. it was 
u‘iwlly the puviltge of the 
olds st appicntue to ad is 
ushei to the master's wife 
(Cf also note on II, 111, 10C ) 


bCh'NF II 

g-n Rtmmiscent of lhmv V, 
which also belongs to 131)1) 
‘Ldwnid the Duke of Yotk, 

, , Davy Gam, esquire 
None else of namo' 

(Ad IV, So via, 100 n ) 
19. nm advised: know with cct- 
tninty 

]q puling: wlilmpeung, winning 

SCENE III 

20 square: quanol 
24 fond: found, set—a foiled 
pun. 

56. mamtnel: a puling gul, a 
puppet; deuved from Maho¬ 
met 

fit accepted: 1 c. have accepted 
62 million, lhom its early 
moaning of 'darling', the wotd 
has deleuointcd until it lias 
come to moan ‘an unwoithy 
dependant’ or 'hangei-on', 
go. angels; gold corns woilh 
about ten shillings each. 


SCENE IV 

13. like a new cart-wheel: 
squeaking. 


d musty ale-bottle. Leather 
bottles and wooden alo kegs 
were still m use, henco the 
mouldiness—and the need for 
stowing with hot watei 

27 I thank you, misliess 

V> baok-Iriond: backward or 
faithless blend 

31 Yes, I will, nushess 

oork... wooden heel. Addi 
tional height was obtained by 
■t pad of code inside the shoe, 
and by high wooden heels, to 
booL 

41 farthingale: a hooped peth 
coat 

44 out of a pillory. The tom 
paiison is suggested by the 
way In which the fronts of 
Fientli hoods, while being 

S tossed down ovet the fore- 
cad, stood out in flaps over 
tho limples, and so were like 
the boards of a pillory, be 
twein which tho head of the 
pnsnnci was made fast 
48 Gracious Street if Grace 
chuuli bluet, which is n 
conuption ot Glass Chuich, so 
known 'horn tho herbo mailcet 
there kept’ —Stow. 

C | I am mouy, let's see you so 
67. slavering: drivelling 
too. nor said bye nor bah: no 
word of nny sort—neithci 
poll to nor discouileous laic 
well. 

tot. kn mo, ka thee: help me 
and I'll help iliee, tho illiberal 
doctimo of ‘doiug unto others 
as they do unto you’. 
j 18 bravo: woll-dt essed. 

128. smug up: smarten up. 

139. Yes. my master is the gicat 
man, the Sheriff. 

146 the rose. The thiecpenny 
silver coin of Elizabeth's retgn 
had a rose upon it 7 lie com 
was so small that it was not 
in general circulation, but was 
used os maundy money, Here 
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Mistress Eyie assumes the 
position of king’s almoner, her 
new dignity inciting her to 
distribute largess! 

154 See, my deai brotheis, here 
comes my master. 

160 flap of a shoulder of mutton: 
possibly, the picture suggested 
to the mind of Eyre by the 
shape of the hood (see note on 
1. 44 abate), more mobably, a 
reference to the sheep’s wool 
trimming 

164 an hundred for twenty; a 
hundred Portuguese for the 
twenty previously lent foi 
earnest money 

i?7 morns: a dance of Moonsh 
ongin which was a feature 
of the May-day festivities m 
England. 


SCENE V 

Stage Direchon —Three-man* 
song: a convivial pait-song for 
thi co male voices 
There is no cleat indication 
given by the text as to whore 

ACT 

SCENE I 

10 onrious: care ful, fastidious 

68 oonstant: constantly. 

93. bill: document 


SCENF II 

1. The lefr.uu of the song which 
the Shoemakers sing is veiy 
like that of the and Three-man- 
song, which might, appropri¬ 
ately enough, be placed m this 
scene A Shoemaker’s song in 
Deloncy’s Crispin and Crts- 
pianus —’Would God that It 
were holiday'—has a similar 
refrain. But there 13 not 
necessarily any significance m 
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the two Three-man-songs 
should be introduced, and the 
earlv quartos give no guidance, 
printing them separately from 
the rest of the play The first 
song is usually insetted at this 

S oint, the words of the Lord 
layor ‘It ’a well done' (1 4a) 
being interpreted as an approv¬ 
ing comment on the lendonng 
43 oockney: m Its early meaning, 
a child tenderly brought up, 
hence, a squeamish person, or 
—as in Chaucer—a milksop 
38 Wash: Rubbishl 
6a mouso: a term of endear¬ 
ment. 

80 I thank you, good maid 
89 Stratford-Bow. This, it ap¬ 
peals from contemporary writ 
tags, was a convenient place to 
break a journey, and contained 
popular houses of call, not only 
foi beei, as here, but also for 
‘cream and cakes'. 

91 tickle’ cause to tingle with 
pleasure, take delight in. Cf. 
tlscwheie ’fine tickling spoit', 
‘Do they tickle it?’ etc. 
loz. policies: expedients 

IV 

this fact, for countless other 
Elizabethan songs made use of 
the same burden 
8 Yes, master. (Eyre has kept 
his premise to 'make over 1 his 
shop to Hodge.) 

12. Indeed, Firk, you are a jolly 
youngster Haile, ay, mastei, 

I pray you, (ut me a pair of 
vamps for Master Jeffrey’s 
hoots, 

jp eounteriaitj,.. current. The 
word ‘vamps', which 01 dmarlly 
means the upper leather of a 
shoe, was sometimes used m 
the sense of ’counterfeits’, 
because to furnish with a new 
vamp was ‘to patch' and so 
serve up something old as new 
Hence, Firk’s pun on coins 
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24 aunts: a slang turn for a 
woman of low leputc. 

36 hagpuddlngs: a popular rus¬ 
tic dish, very prob vbly—tiusl 
1 irk 1 —used lieie with somo 
double entendre readily undei- 
stood by his audience 

41 seven of the aldermen, eto. 
The Simon Eyie of hisloty 
became Loid Mayoi clew n 
years aftci he was Shu ill 
Dc It leer assists his hero to muc h 
moie rapid elevation by con 
veniontly killing otf a number 
of ildtimcn, and so, by some¬ 
what violent compiession, he 
bungs the Lyie sloiy within 
the compass of his play. 

50 Godamoroy: God have 
mucy, 1 e God lewaid you 

63 Whit do you want? What 
would you, girl? 

06 Where is yuui nohle lady, 
where is yom imslicss? 

73 budget* bag, wallet, in store, 
‘uji my sleeve’ 

71 Yes, yes, I will go with you 


SCENE III 

37 Saint Faith’s Clrarch. Undo 
the chon of St Paul’s w is 1 
parish thuich, ’commonly 
called St I attli’s undei Paul’s’ 
—Slow 

Oi. murrain: plague 
06 . swoct: disyllabic 
77. wedding and hanging, oto, 

’II10 ancient saying is no 
lieicsy, 

Hinging and wiving got s by 
d« stiny 1 

(3 he Merchant of Vtmce, 
It,«, 82-3) 


SCLNE IV 

28 Full on my shoe. So had 
Cuspin, m the Deloney nar¬ 
rative, been invited to Court, 
to try on the shoes of the 


Fmpeioi’s daughter, Uisula A 
shoe-fitting scene would natur¬ 
ally lend itself to comic treat¬ 
ment, which would account foi 
such scones being mtioduced 
into it least two othei plays of 
the time Match Me tn I onion 
(Dekkei) and I he Shoemaker a 
Gentleman (Rowlov) 

30 Indeed, misticss, it is a good 
shoe, it will do well, 01 you 
shall not pay 

36 Yes, yes, I know that well, 
indeed, it is a good shoo, it 
is undo of neat’s leathu, see 
hcie, good snl 


SCENE V 

7 head: a ficc tern 
13 honmkon: a turn of con 
tempt, from a Gciman woid 
meaning ’n despised fellow’ 

31 lubber: clown 
7o bob: fool 

74 no maw to this gear: no taste 
foi this kind of thing 

84 to danco the shaking of the 

sheets: an old clmco I lie 

phi aso is often used ligm 1 
lively fot ‘getting mauud 
(Cf V, v, 33) 

85 diggers: 1 e foi inhumation 
88 oanst: lmoweet 

94 anrium . , . tenns. 1 hit’s 
La Unity is not, liko Caosai’s 
wife, abovo suspicion 
97. stretchers’ 10 shoo-stiolch 
cis, heir, liowevei, it is the 
tiuth that is being sUolchcd 
lias 

100 no point: not at all 
nil London Stone: a stone m 
St .Switlun’s (Cannon Street) 
which maikcd the pheo ftom 
which the old Roman loads 
started. 

Conduit: one of the stone 
cisterns foi supplying the City 
with watoi. 



Act V] NOTES AND 

117. Mother Btmoh: a notorious 
ale-wile often referred to con¬ 
temptuously in the latter 16th 
century. Here, the meaning 
appears to be ‘pure water 1 . 
The Conduit upon Cornliill was 
the frequent subject for jesting 
because the water in it ran with 
a very small stream. 

ray. inoonie: fine, dainty; a 
pretty sight. 

138. Retrain: restrain. 

14a. hey-pass and repass: the 
conjurer’s formula as he com¬ 
manded objects to move. 

pindy-pandy, etc.: used by 
Children when playing ‘handy- 


ACT 

SCENE I 

1. bully: a jovial form of address 
in the sense of ‘comrade’. 

16. vah: exclamation of abhor¬ 
rence (Latin, vah!). 

31. queen ot periwigs. Like the 
French hood and the farthin¬ 
gale, the periwig was another 
sign of Mistress Eyre's new¬ 
found dignity. 

за. the Savoy. The chapel of 
the Hospital served as a parish 
church. 

34. Hamborow: Hamburg. 

зб. marohpane: sweet biscuit 
(cf. marzipan). 

cricket: a terra of endear¬ 
ment. 

47. my new buildings. 'Simon 
Eyre builded the Leaden Hall 
for a common garner of corn' 
(1419).— Slow. 

3a. served at the Conduit. It was 
one of the dutie9 of prentices 
to act as ‘tankard-oearers’, 
i.e. to carry water from the 
conduits to the households. 

34. I would feast them all: as iu 
the Delonoy story (see Intro¬ 
duction). 
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dandy’, a game in which the 
object is to guess In which hand 
a thing is concealed. 

156. oony-oatoUed: caught by 
strategom (usually used in the 
sense of 'to cheat’). 

163. mess: a number of persons 
who eat together at the same 
table. 

the Woolsaok: a well- 
known tavern of low reputa¬ 
tion. 

166. cozen: cheat. 

rfig. hold out took: stand your 
ground, be firm {tack a 
fastening). 


V 

56. I have procured, eto. Shrove 
Tuesday was the chief holiday 
in the prentice calendar. To 
make Simon Eyre into the 
actual founder of the holiday 
was a clover bid by Dekker to 
win further popularity with his 
citizen audience for one who 
was already, in city tradition, 
the hero of many an anecdote 
and story. 

57. panoake bell. Rung at an 
early hour as a call to confes¬ 
sion, the bell served also as a 
signal for the frying of pan¬ 
cakes before the Lenten season. 
So, to the popular mind, it was 
merely the sign that the merry¬ 
making of the great prentice 
holiday had begun. 


SCENE II 

9. stroked: fitted. 

37. Cry dubs. This cry signified 
the beginning of a fray. In 
particular, it was the rallying- 
cry of the Loudon prentices. 

40. bird-spits: spits for roasting 
birds; figuratively, swords. 
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4 1 Shoemakers are steel, etc. 
Tot swoid and shield, fot bow 
and shaft, 

No man can stain the Gentle 
Ci aft'— Peloney. 
Shoemakers show similat 
maitia] qualities m Cueeue 
Oeorgt a Ureene ( 111 ) 2 ) 

78 busk-pomt. A bush is the 
whalebono or olhu stilfcnmg 
of a bodice, a potnl is a Hce, 
with a tag-, used foi nuking 
fast at tides of dress 

82 Blue ooat. the kray of a 
serving man 

83 Sami George's Day: a special 
da} foi solving men, when a 
festival was held at St Paul’s 
It was the custom, also, foi 
gentlemen of fashion to weal 
blue coats on this day, pi oh 
ably in imitation of the blue 
mantles of the Knights of the 
Goilei (Knights of ht Gecuge) 

x \y powers: lioops 

i?i laced mutton, yropeily, a 
joint with illusions down the 
sides, but the pomt of l*irlt s 
punning quip is that the teiui 
was used lolloquiully foi a 
couitesan 

196 lambed: lammed, boalun 
soundly. 

flouts: gibes, mocks. 

22O. dry-fats: diy vats, 1 e 
barrels or casts toi holding diy 
goods 

hitters: cakes, clc, filed in 
deep fat 

227. trowlmg: passing round. 
(Li trawl the bowl in the 2nd 
Ihicc man song). 

228. (lollops: ouginally, bacon 
and eggs, meat 01 fish slices. 


SCENE III 

10. with child: 111 suspense, im- 
patitnt 

Uufl-oap: swaggeiei. 


SCrNE IV 

“t/ogB Detection —with napkms on 
their shoulders: le acting as 
waiters 

6 satin hoods: hoods of fine 
matenni and gay coloiu weie 
an essential put of the regalia 
of tho City Lively companies 

12 lambskins puiscs 

18 Avoid' witlnli iw, depart 

29 shambles: meat-mat Lets 

36 llie 2nd Three man song is 
pi in ted in most editions at this 
point. 

57 wlutepot: ‘a Lind of pudding, 
made of milk or cieim, eggs, 
sugni, and bread, baked in a 
pot '—Webster. 

58 carbonado: a piece of meat 
cut aiross and pieparcd foi 
bi oiling 

61 Miniver-cap fui-cip 
Dtkkas mo of the turn m 
SitltromtsUx, wheie he puns on 
the »ime 0/ one of the rhai ic- 
teis, does not help ns to uudu- 
sl and why it should be used 
heie as a tetm of lepioadi 

O2 partlets: bands foi the neck, 
luffs 

pishery-pashery chc vp (in 
uy, fallals (Cf L,i, 121, whoie 
it signifies 'tubbishy chittei.) 

63 Howes: piopoily, the binging 
1 haps of a hound, hem, the 
Haps of the Funch hood 
rub . . . alley, tonus m thr 
game of bowls, where the uthy 
is the place fot pi tying, and 
a tub an olMuulion 01 lnnd- 
i mice due to the unevenness of 
the suifaco (Cf ‘the mb of 
tho git cji’ 111 golf) 

t»p—5- Sultan Solimau, Tam- 
burlaino. I he relei ernes aiu 
douhllcss to Kyd's io/tmiM 
and Pineda, and Maiiowo's 
7 ambttrlatne, both of which 
plays belonged to the last 
decade of the 16th ceatiuy 
(biraon Lyio lived In the early 



NOTES AND GLOSSARY 


Act V] 

15th century! Another in¬ 
stance of Dckkci’s accommo¬ 
dating memoiyl) 


SCENr V 

17 Dioolesian. Hardly a compli¬ 
ment, foi the Roman Empcioi, 
Dioi letun, was memorable fot 
his pcisecution of the Chns- 
tians (Cf Massinger: 7 he 
Vtrgin-Matlyr ) 

ao pie: magpie 

36 Tamar Cham’s boaid. The 
gitat Cham was the Khan of 
1 artary. (Cf. ‘1 will tetcli you 
a hail oft the Great Cham's 
heard" Much Ado about 
Nothing, li, 1.) 

27. stuff tennis-halls. Shorn lian 
was rcgulaily used for this 
purposo 

138 we’ll have it called The 
Leadenhall. Stow says that 
theie was a building on this 
site and beaimg this naim 
about a hundied ycais bcfoie 
Simon Eyic built the public 
granary of Leadenhall! By the 
r6th centuiy, the building had 
come to play a prominent pait 
in City life, pat uculaily as 
the starting-place of the many 

E ageants A refcience to the 
att and it9 pious foundoi 
would, theicfoie, bo ceitam of 
vocifeious approval from the 
‘groundlings’, if not from the 
moie sedate occupants of the 
uppei gallcites 

164. buy and sell leather. It was 
only in EH7abolh's leign that 


91 

Leadenhall became a leather- 
mai ket So, it requued a lively 
imagination on the pait of 
the ‘couiagcous roidwameis’ 
to establish a relationship of 
any kind between the histon 
cal Simon Eyre, Draper, and 
then own gentle craft But 
the traditional t onncetion had 
sprung up, and had already 
received the blessing of De 
loney, who, in his narrative, 
blithely asserts that Simon 
Eyre ‘appointed that m th< 
midst thereof (Leadenhall) 
there should be a market place 
eveiy Monday for loathei, 
whole the shoemakers of Lon¬ 
don, for their moie oase, might 
buy of the tanncis without 
seeking any further’. 

181 Bhrovlng: Shrovetide festi¬ 
vity; meny-makmg. 

184 water-tankard: cf. V, 1 , 52 
(note) 

188 stopple: stoppei. 

203 'Lhe only indication of the 
place for the insertion of this 
diinkmg-song is the dnection 
given in the quaitos that ‘this 
is to ho sung at the latter end’ 
In the ‘Old Vrc’ production of 
the play, April 1926, it was 
sung towards the end of the 
first shop sane, and again at 
the ond of the ptav. It would 
seem fitting that this charac¬ 
teristic piece of good-humouicd 
philosophy should be placed 
at the veiy end to lound off 
a play whoso care-freo spirit it 
sums up so admuably. 



A WORD TO THE STUDENT 


A FTER you have read and studied and thought about 
.the play, consider some of these questions, and try 
your hand at answering them: 

'Given the technique, a schoolboy might have written 
it.' So did a youthful critic express himself after seeing 
a recent performance of The Shoemaker's Holiday. Was 
this a shrewd comment? 

While Shakespeare and many of his contemporaries 
drew their characters from the aristocratic classes, 
Dckker wrote of the men of the people. Did this explain 
Deklcer’s popularity with his contemporaries? (Who 
Comprised the majority of his audiences? Do wo like to 
see a picture of ourselves on the stage?) 

‘A simple play for simple people.’ Where has Dekker 
frankly 'played to the gallery* (or, rather, the 'ground¬ 
lings')? Would ihe Jane-Hammon episode succeed 
before the more sophisticated modern audience? 

Simon Eyre is ‘simple’, Falstaii is 'complex’. What 
doc3 tliis mean exactly? Why is Falstaff a greater artistic 
creation? 

The time of the play is Lancastrian, but the modes 
and manners aro Elizabethan. Does this aitect our 
appreciation? 

The English language as a literary medium was at this 
time in its infancy, and men played with it as with a new 
toy. Does this satisfactorily explain Eyio’s alliteiativc 
catchwords and Fork's jugglery with words? (Puns wero 
not then ‘bad form’.) 

‘Dekker’s lyrical gifts were of rare quality.’ Do they 
show to advantage in either of tiro songs in tlio play? 

The Introduction to this edilion quotes a number of 
critical opinions upon Dekkcr's work. Add your own. 

And now when you have, in addition to reading and 
thinking, attempted to write about the play, you will come 

9 * 
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to the very just conclusion that you can only appreciate 
the. play properly by seeing it acted, or batter still by 
acting in it yourself. You cannot otherwise catch its 
atmosphere, and in this play it is atmosphere that matters 
most. The play is not difficult to stage. You need not 
worry about scenery; just play to curtains: use a minimum 
of properties, and a mere suggestion of costume, and Dekker 
may be trusted to do the rest. ACT IT, 

To help you to do so, here is some music to which you 
can sing the Three-man-songs. For the setting of 'Oh the 
month of May’, I am indebted to Cyril Winn, Esq., 
who has kindly adapted an air by Richard Leveridge 
(e. 1700). The second tune is known as ‘The Cobbler's Jig’, 
and may have been the very music used when the play 
was first produced. 
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OH THE MONTH OF MAY 
Quick Tune ld& K tod from leveridge 


T~ ^ 




# i- r-«Ly 

Oh the mo nth of May, the mer-ry month of May, So 

i7\ 


& -k-v- 

IVo-lic, so fay, and so green, so green, so green! Oh 



theiKdid I_ un-to my true-love say,"Sweet 



be_ my sum • mer’s Queen'.’ 

w ' ccJId’s the wind 

Vv , 



Tune-“THE COBBLER’S JIG" 
1883 (or earlier) 



_ fold’s the wind and wet’s the rain,SalntHngh bo ourgood 
8 Trowl the bowl,the nut-brown bowl,Andhere,kind mate,to 




Ho,welldon6jto me leteome! Ringcom-pitBss,gentle joy! 
























